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THE INTERNATIONAL _ DENTIFRICE 


SOTERA ae som 


STRONG'S 


ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


antiseptic, preserves while it beautifies— sweet- 
ens the breath—hardens the gums—whitens 
the teeth. 

A leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


The metal package is most con- 
venient for travel or the 
home. 
der to spill or waste 


SPREE ANS SNR inne 


















STRONG’S 
ARNICA JELLY 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps 
the skin soft and smooth ; 
nothing better for chaps, 
pimples, burns, bruises and al 
eruptions, The coilapsable 
metal tube is convenient and 
unbreakable. If your dealer 

basn’t it, send to us. 


Sent Postpaid for 25 
cents 


No liquid or pow- 










Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 
30, 1906; Serial No. 1612 


25c. AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


(Sent postpaid if 
yours hasn't it.) 
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Agencies in London, Paris, . 











Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, 
Ghent, Brussels, Manila, 
Honoluluand City of Mexico. 
Sold in nearly every city on 
the Globe through the ex- 
port jobbing houses of New 
York, San Francisco and 
New Orleans. 


C. H. STRONG & CO. 
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uaker 
heat Berries 


This new cereal food has all the 
strength of the finest selected wheat; 
all the toothsome, hearty flavor; 


health-giving, appetizing. 


You'll like it because it is good; 
the whole of the wheat, pufted and 
baked, ready to eat. 


A few minutes before serving put 
it in the oven; gives it the original 
crispness and delicacy; serve ‘with 
cream and sugar for breakfast; add 
fresh fruit and serve as an attractive and delicious dish for 
luncheon and supper. 





Let the children eat all they want; 
better for them; strengthening and wholesome. At one cent 
a dish it doesn’t cost much to keep the little folks supplied. 


there’s nothing 


is another delicious ready-to-eat morning dish; you 


( puffed ) 
Quaker Rice may prefer rice to wheat. 

the standard breakfast dish of the world, 
Quaker Oats is always available; the best oatmeal made. 


Whatever breakfast food you eat be sure it’s 


Quaker Oats Quality, an easy 


being sure it’s clean, wholesome, palatable. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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bs CHICAGO, U. S. A. | 
1 SEATTLE and 


$02: “ RETURN 


FROM CHICAGO EVERY DAY, UNTIL JULY 12, ACCOUNT 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION AND ANNUAL MEETING 
INDEPENDENT ORDER GOOD TEMPLARS, SEATTLE 

















Same rate applies to Portland, Tacoma, Everett, Belling- 
ham, Vancouver and other Puget Sound points. 
portionately low rates from all eastern cities. 

Chicago to Spokane and return on same dates. 
limit, September 15, 1907. 


Pro- 
Only $54 

Return 
Liberal stop-overs. 


Summer Vacation Trips 


If low rates are an inducement, you will make a western 
trip this summer. _ 
If mountain scenery has a charm for you 
light ride over the Rockies via the 
Railway. 

For a comfortable trip, 
any morning, 


, take the day- 
Great Northern 
leave St. Paul or Minneapolis 
on the 


“ORIENTAL LIMITED” 


Standard and Tourist Sleepers, Dining Car and Com- 
partment-Observation Car. Meals in Dining Car on 
the a la carte plan. 

For illustrated literature and information 

regarding routes and through rates, address 


LOWRIE, General Eastern Pass’r Agent, 379 Broapway, NEW YORK 
PITTS, General Agent Pass’r Dept., 220 Sourn Crark St., CHICAGO 
A. L. CRAIG, General PAUL 


Alaska — Yukon 


W. M. 
Cc. W. 
Pa senger Agent, ST 


Pacific Exposition, Seattle, June-October, 1909 


Great Northern Railway 
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You may have traveled through France, Italy and all Europe, to 
Cuba, Florida and California, and glorious trips they were—but 
have you seen 


| Japan and China? 


With every nook and corner permeated with the mysticism of their 


% Beauties of the Orient 
tt 


centuries old civilization—with their odd customs, beautiful gar- 
dens, cities, shrines and temples, they offer an endless variety of 
| unique attractions. } 
Your trip will be a delightful one if made on the mammoth 
Steamship “Minnesota” following the mild Japan Current from 
Seattle to the Orient. Illustrated folder descriptive of trip mailed 
Address any representative of the ; 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, or if 


7 
2 Great Northern Steamship Co. 


on request. 


W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass. Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, Ill 


NEW YORK, - 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CHICAGO, 


319 and 379 Broadway 
836 and 711 Chestnut St 
220 and 208 South Clark St 


4 W. A. ROSS, Asst. Gen'l Pass. Agt., - - - Seattle, Washington 
yA A. L. CRAIG, General Pass. Agent, - - = St. Paul, Minnesota 
BOSTON, 201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg , 
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i] and the juice fairly sparkles, and that’s the moment when the Van C amp Tomatoes are 


$4) and Beans 
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SAUCE 


The Piquancy of 
The Savory Sauce 





Vine- ripened tomatoes, made 

into a sauce of appetizing deliciousness the day they are picked, help give to 
Van Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce that distinctive tang which 
makes the thought of Van Camp's a tantalizing memory to the hungry man. 
Tomatoes for Van Camp's must be just ripe enough—tempting specimens of full- 
flavored, juicy perfection—before they are picked from the vines. 





No green- -plucked, artificially ripened tomatoes for Van Camp's to spoil the flavor 
of the sauce. But only tomatoes which have received their full allotment of spicy 
goodness from the hand of Nature herself are allowed to go into Van Camp's. 


If the tomato is picked when a little too green, its flavor has not reached the right 
degree of development —if a little too ripe, the flavor is over-developed-—but there is  ¥% 
a moment known to Van Camp's when the flavor is at the pinnac le of deliciousness 


pic sked. Then from these pe -rfect, vine- -ripened tomatoes is produce -d the famous Van 
Camp sauce for Van Camp’ s Pork 


= You simply heat a can of Van Camp's 
a delicate, piquant, 2 


Pork and Beans in hot water—open 
savory sauce to whet the appe- a turn out on a platter-—and the 
tite and give still greater fy A thing is done, all in ten minutes. 
relish to the feast which Before you, lie the perfect Van 
Van Camp s provide. And Camp beans, surrounded by the appe- 
how easy it is to pre- tizing Van Camp Tomato Sauce, with FB 
the spicy slice of tender pork that § 
gives just the right richness. 























pare this feast. 


You don't know all the con- § 
veniences of housekeeping un- 
less you have the habit of 
keeping a stock of Van 
Camp's always on hand. k 


=~ 


Order a new supply fa 
before the last is 
entire ly gone, & 


And make certain you get i 
Van Camp's. / 


The Van Camp y 4 4 
Packing Company 


Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
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EVERYBODY DANCES WHEN 
THE PHONOGRAPH PLAYS 


HE dance music of the Edison Phonograph is irresistible. 
Its selections are clear, distinct, tuneful and in perfect time. 
It offers the most fascinating waltzes and spirited two-steps 
of the world’s great composers as well as the popular dance music 
of the hour. It is a military band or a symphony orchestra at 
will, affording a delightful and widely varied program without 
expense or attention. You must hear the Edison Phonograph and 
compare it with others to fully appreciate its entertaining powers. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





The blue flame of the 
New Perfection Oil Stove is the hottest, 
cleanest, quickest flame produced by any stove—a 
flame that’s ready instantly for roasting, broiling, frying, 
baking. The New Perfection does everything that a coal, wood, 


or gas range will do—and does it at a saving. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


makes the work lighter, cuts fuel expense in two, and, best of all, does its 
The NEW PERFECTION 


is made in three sizes, with one, two, and three burners. 


work quickly without overheating the kitchen. 


Every stove war- 


~~ Rayo LAMP 


is the best lamp made for 
all-round household use. 
Its splendid light produc- 
ing power is unequaled. 
Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. 
Perfectly constructed; ab- 
solutely safe; an ornament 
to any room. Every lamp 
warranted. If not at your 
dealer’s, write to our 
nearest agency. 


| STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


ranted. If not at your dealer’s, 
write to our nearest agency for 


descriptive circular. 
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TWENTY-FOUR NEW 


EDISON RECORDS 


On Sale June 27th 
ATCHY new songs by old favorites, beautiful ballads, spirited 


marches, sacred selections, hits from the comic operas, and musi- 
cal comedies and clever dialogues are all included in the new Edi- 
son Records for July. Hear them at your dealer's and make your se- 
lections for the home, seashore, mountains or wherever you will be in July. 
No neea to exert yourself for the sake of entertainment these summer even- 
ings. Leave it to the Phonograph and the July Records. Here is the list: 


9578 Ballet Music from Faust—Part 3 (Gounod) Edison Concert Band 
9579 Ta, Ta, Au Revoir, I'm Goin’ to Go (Lowitz) ‘ Ada Jones 
9580 1 Want You for My All Time Girl (deKoven) . Irving Gillette 
9581 Kimmble March (Kimmble) Accordion . John Kimmble 
9582 And a Little Bit More (Fischer) . ‘ Arthur Collins 
9583 bey the Birds are Singing to Me (F ulton) ‘ ‘Harlan and Belmont 
9584 I'd Live or | Would Die For You (Ball) . ‘ . Harry Anthony 
9585 Dream of the Rarebit Fiend (Thurban) é ‘ Edison Military Band 
9586 Because I’m Married Now (Ingraham) . ° . Billy Murray 
9587 Speed Away (Woodbury) . Edison Mixed Quartette 
9588 You'll Not Be Forgotten, Lady Lou (Meyer) . Frederick H. Potter 
9589 The Broken-Hearted Sparrow (Bendix) Edison ‘Symphony Orchestra 
9590 You'll Have to Wait Till My Ship Comes In (Evans) . Bob Roberts 
9591 I Know Dat I'll Be Happy Till | Die (Rogers) . . Collins and Harlan 
9592 Hymns of the Old Church Choir (Solman) . Frank C. Stanley 
9593 Anvil Polka (Parlow) . Edison Concert Band 
9594 Flanagan and His Servant Girl (Original) . Steve Porter 
9595 Sweet Jessie Dear (Fontelle) Edison Male Quartette 
9596 Save a Little Money for a Rainy ‘Day (Silver) * Edward Meeker 
9597. The Chorus Lady March (Kingsbury) oven Albert Benzler 
9598 Tale of the Bucket (Bald) . ° ‘ Will F. Denny 
9599 Blondy and Johnny (Original) . Ac Ja Jones and Len Spencer 
9600 It’s Great to be a Soldier Man (Morse) . Byron G. Harlan 
9601 Shoulder Arms March (Rose) ‘ Edison Military Band 


HREE BOOKS FREE. July Supple- 

mental Catalogue, outlining each Record; July 

Phonogram, going more into detail; complete 

Catalogue, giving all Edison Records now in 
stock, will be published July 27th. Write for 
them today while you think of it. 





Bhanas 0s Edeen.. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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Is Nabisco > 


A Dessert—light, fascinating wafers with a creamy 
center of enticing sweetness. 


A Light Refreshment—blending perfectly with ices 
and beverages—adding to the simplest menu 
a royal touch of elegance and refinement. 


A Confection—to enjoy when fancy dictates. 


NABISCO Warts 


mean happiness for the little ones, rare enjoyment for 
the older ones, and to the casual guest a continued 
welcome. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Sold only in boxes containing six pairs | turned to us within six months from date of sale to wearer,’ 
of one size—assorted colors if desired. 
Six months’ guarantee with each pair. 


Men’s Holeproof 
Sox 

Fast colors— 
Black, tan (light 
or dark), pearl and 
navy blue. Sizes 
9to 12. Egyptian 
Cotton, medium or 
light weight. 


Per box of $2090 


six pairs 


They Say That Lincoln 
Darned His Own Sox 


HERE was some excuse for Lincoln, but there is yo 
excuse for you. For Holeproof Hosiery, guaranteed 
to wear six months without holes, can now be obtained 

in almost every city in the country. They are knit by a 
special process, and the parts subject to the hardest wear 
are reinforced with specially spun, long fibred yarn. 


~ Holeproof Hosiery 


et, are soft and flexible, and as no mending is neces- 
sary, your feet are always comfortable. 


Are Your Sox Insured? 
If you are tired of darning and discomfort, try 
the Holeproof way— 
Read Our Guarantee 


“We guarantee toany purchaser of Holeproot Sox or Stockings 
that they will need no darning tor Six Months. If they should, 
weagree to replace them with new ones, provided they are re- 















BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES 
Jnsist upon getting the original Holeproof goods. Dishon- 
est manufacturers are offering imitations under 
names as near like Holeproof Hosiery as they 
dare. Look for our trade mark stamped on every 
pair. If your dealer can’t furnish you, or offers a 
substitute, we will supply you direct with the 
genuine Holeproof Hosiery, and prepay all ship- 
ping charges. State size, style and color wanted, 
enclosing purchase price. Write for free booklet. 
Per box of $200 HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
six pairs — 604 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


Women’s Holeproof 
Stockings 
Fast Colors— 

Black, black legs 
with white feet, and 
tan. Sizes 8 to ll. 
Extra reinforced 
gartertops. Egyp- 
tian Cotton. 
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of FOOT=EASE San- 
2 | A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. et ee 
¢ | Sold by Druggists and Shoe Stores Everywhere, 25c. 


This signature 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 





DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 


on every box. 


For FREE Trial Pack- 
age, also Free Sample 


dress, Allen S.Olmsted, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


























WHEN perfect pleasure and thorough 


relaxation are the aim, and nothing but 
the finest accessories are in keeping with the 
occasion, the discriminating smoker chooses 


MOU IR AID 
CIGARETTES 


Their inimitable richness, combined as it 
is with pleasing mildness, has made unassail- 
able their position as 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Mfr., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SMOKELess 
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Lunch Always Tastes Good 


if you have found the birds, if your dogs have worked well, and 
Shells loaded with 


“INFALLIBLE’ 


SMOKELESS 


“INFALLIBLE’’ SMOKELESS is the only 
dense powder made in America and is the best dense 
| powder made anywhere. 


above all if your shells have been right. 


are always right. 


It is a shotgun smokeless powder 
that is made to be used in any and all kinds of weather. It is 
not affected by heat or cold, dryness or dampness. 
|) and reliability make it what its name implies— ‘‘ INFALLIBLE.”’ 


make a mistake in specifying 


TL’ vw? Y wal ane! ° ° 
“INFALLIBLE”’ SMOKELESS in their loaded shells 


| 


i) 


(N. B.—Du Pont Rifle Powders meet all requirements. Write for descrip 


| 
| 
| Nobody can 











¢ i tive folders, stating caliber and make of rifle.) 
‘ \ E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company 
§ ih 
Established 1802 Wilmington, Delaware Q 
> | 
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Add TONE to your sta- 
tionery in the OFFICE, 
BANK, SCHOOL or 
HOME by using ONLY 
Washburne’s Patent 


O. a 


There is genuine 


Handsome pleasure in their use as 
Compact well as perfect securily. 
Strong Easily put on or taken off with the 


thumb and finger. Can be use: 
repeatedly and “‘they always work.’’ Made 
of brass. Put up in brass boxes of 100 each. 
At all stationers. Send 10c. for sample box 
of 50, assorted. Illustrated booklet free. oB 


THE 0. K. FASTENER CO., Dept. S, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Simple, 
neat, most 
practical and 
durable. Not 
shoe leather, but 
specially tanned for strops. 
Will keep your razor in perfect form. 


KOKEN BARBERS' 
il 


















2510 
OHIO AVE. 


SUPPLY COMPANY. 
Makers. ST.LOUIS 
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* SLIDE 
THERE 


SUSPENDERS 


ARE WORN UNDER THE SHIRT 









and give perfect trousers supp ut the same time maintainir 
that desirable negligee appearance. 

You See No Suspenders; You Feel Me Suspenders 
Snug and easy fitting; entire freedom of motion insured because 
they adjust instantly and naturally; no binding “an the arm 
AcTOSs the shoulders, no ng at the buttons but solid comfort 

everywhere. Cool, comfortable, practical. 


50 cents of your dbase, ¢ or of us ‘by mail postpaid 


Eagle Suspender Co., Twelfth and Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Is Unequalled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE 


: Send address for a FREE SAMPLE, or 15c. 
in stamps for a full box. Electro-Silicon Soap 
has equal merits. 
Tue Exvecrro Siiicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York 
Grocers and Druggists sell it 

























How to Breathe 


For Health, Strength 
and Endurance 
Send for my 64-page illus 
trated book, Lung and Muscle 
Culture, the most instructive 
treatise ever published on 
the vital subject of Deep 
Breathing—Correct and 





Incorrect Breathing 
clearly described with di 
agrams and illustrations, 

The information given in 
this beok has led thousands 


into the correct path to health 
and streneth. Over 200,000al 
ready sold. Sent on receipt of 
10c. (stamps or coin.) Address 


PAUL von BOECKMANN 


902 Bristol Building, 
New York 


500 Sth Ave. 
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"PAGE. DAVIS SCHOOL 


Address Either Office 
Dept. 619, 90 Wabash ave 


Cc z 
Dept. 619, 15% Nassau 8 hicago 


, New York 














64 PAGE BOOK 


t PATENTS 


r Profit How to Se 
o OneARa & BROCK, F 


at. Attys., 91S F St. 
a 








Tells all 
a Patent. 
Washington, D.C. 





Jones Nat’! 
School of 


7 Ashland Biv¢ i 
ler 


‘sue. CAREY M. JONES, Pres 





PATEN TS | WATSON E. COLEMAN 


—_ nt Attorney, Washington, D. C 


Advice ice ar 
ce and b rms low Highes t references. 
Son —— enero 
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“SHE LUFS ME, SHE LUFS ME NOT”’ 
THE FINISH Frontispiece in Color by J. C. Leyendecker 8 
EDITORIALS > ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ; ; ‘ 9 
THE SILLY SEASON IS NOW ON 
‘TAINTED NEWS.’’—III. Illustrated with Documents ; ‘ F > 13 
THE MOYER-HAYWOOD CASE. 


Cover Design, drawn by Jessie Willcox Smith 


Cartoon by E. W. Kemble 12 


-V. The Colorado Labor War . 

Illustrated with Photographs 

THE CAUSE OF JAPANESE BITTERNESS TOWARD AMERICA . : ; 17 
Illustrated with Photographs 

HARLEQUIN. Illustrated by John Woicott Adams 

THE FEMINISTE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND Elizabeth Robins 20 

PHOTOGRAPHS . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ; , 21 

WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING. _ Itlustrated with Sketches by F. T. Richards ; ‘ 22 

THE RAILROAD AND THE STATE 

THE COLLEGE AND THE SEX 

A CHILD’S QUEST. Poem 


A PROBLEM IN MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 


C. P. Connolly 15 


Story. Arthur Stanley Wheeler 18 


Samuel R. Van Sant 29 
Cyrus Northrop 30 
Agnes Lee 31 

W. Bob Hel'axd = 51 








Volume XXXIX 


P. F. Collier & Son, 


Number 14 10 Cents per Copy $5.20 per Year 


Publisners, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street. Strand, W. C., and the international News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Ont., 72-74 Bay Street. Copyright 1907 by 
P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the Post- 
Office at New York. New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as weil as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 








Educating the Editors 


HE third article in the series on ‘‘ Tainted News”’ appears in 

this week’s Collier’s. It describes the methods of the Stand- 

ard Oil’s press agents in combating adverse public opinion. 
The first of the series, on the subsidized Washington correspondent, 
appeared February 23; the second, exposing the subsidized campaign 
against municipal ownership, was printed May 4. A fourth article, 
devoted to the ‘‘dollar-a-liners,’’ will appear August 3. How one can 
enjoy music without; in some way, paying the fiddler is one of the 
unsolved puzzles. In this series of articles in Collier’s on ‘‘ Tainted 
News” it has been shown that the newspaper editor who prints 
articles from press agents, knowing them to be written to further 
somebody’s private interests, really pays a big price for his material. 
Advertising is one of the principal sources of any paper’s revenue. 
A press agent’s contribution is generally poorly veiled advertising. 
It should be marked as advertising and charged for. The employ- 
ment of men skilled in perverting the news to head off political and 
economic movements has no justification, and would be absolutely 
ineffective if editors guarded their columns carefully. 
@. The Springfield, Ohio, ‘‘Gazette’’ believes that, ‘thanks to 
crusade which Collier’s is conducting against ‘tainted news,’ 
of small papers are becoming educated.”’ 
South Dakota, 
bureaus which 


the 
editors 
The ‘‘Huronite,”’ of Huron, 
predicts that “Collier’s exposé of those news-service 
make a 


” 


business of furnishing free weekly letters 
will put them out of business, and also ‘put those 
newspapers wise that have been caught.’”’ Misrepresentation of the 
kind practised by the tainted-news bureaus, says the Memphis, Ten- 
“News.” The Salt Lake ‘‘Tribune’’ 
finds that the ramifications of the alleged news services are surpris- 
The ‘**World”’ issues a 
the franchise-holding corporation’s paid news agent. 


to the press’”’ 


nessee, may act as a boomerang. 


ingly extensive. Toronto warning against 


«@ The ‘Public,’”’ of Chicago, calls Collier’s investigation of tainted 


news “one of the most useful that an influential periodical can make.”’ 


“With its usual thoroughness,’’ the Raleigh, North Carolina, ‘‘Ob- 
server’ notes, ‘‘Collier’s Weekly has been conducting an ‘exposé’ 
of the various ‘publicity bureaus’ conducted for the manufacture of 
public opinion against pending reforms affecting railroad and other 
corporate interests.”’ Many papers, the “Observer’’ believes, pub- 


lish these articles through negligence, ‘‘ not suspecting for a moment 
that they are being used for a costly grade of advertising at a nominal 
rate.’’ This is also the theory of Collier's 


articles it 


, and in the ‘‘Tainted News” 


has been a 


the 


pleasure to point out just how some of the 


fiddlers for press are paid. 

















| Ll” The SLY 
RELIABLE DAYTON 
MOTOR. CAR. 


es THOROUGHLY efficient, reliable car for all 
* the year around service, city or country, good 
: roads or bad, anywhere under any conditions a horse 
S: and carriage can be driven. Has solid tires, hence 
== no tire troubles or expense. Has 15 horse power 
“= motor, double chain drive to rear wheels, 2 speeds | 
“forward and reverse giving any speed up to 25 miles 
per hour. Simple positive control. Low first cost 
and the minimum of maintenance expense. Is a car 
2 for people who demand reliability, service and the 
; maximum mileage in return for their money. 


Runabout $600.00 Surrey $700. 00 . 


Full descriptive booklet on request 


= RELIABLE DAYTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
Dept. 15, 375 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Top, lamps and full tool equipment included . ; 








} BARNARD STEVENS 
COLUMBIA 


A SUMMER 
NECESSITY 


For comfort and economy LITHO- 
LIN Waterproofed Linen Collars 
and Cuffs are almost indispensable, 
especially in warm weather. W iped 
with a damp cloth they are as 
clean as when new, with the origi- 
nal whiteness, and never wilt, crack 
nor fray. a few of 





ANN ARBOR 
Cuts show only 
the Litholin styles 


Collars 25c. 


If not 
ind nu 
will ma 
tive illustrated cat 
FREE on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept. 3, 7 Waverly Pl., New York City 


Cuffs ng 


WEST POINT 



















Our Hand Book on Patents, T'rade-Mar 
etc., sent frec. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 


SorENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CoO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥, 


Branco Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, 





-——— 





m. C. 














Ry the Weatherwax Method 
We are the only boat builders who sell boat pat 
terns. Knock-down frames easily put together 
Best is the cheapest Send 1) cents postage for our 
100 page catalog F of 1907 models 
BAY CITY BOAT MPG. CO., » Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 
s 5ba.55.555bb555550050 bE ‘Eeeer= hy abba 


ANA NANA. <A 
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RACINE BOAT COMPANY 
1610 Racine St. Racine, Wisconsin 









GRADE BOATS ind wer Catt = iain 





$16,000 
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EVANS, WIL KENS & Co., 
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ATENTS “ans" 
RETURNED 
trate 
GUIDE “BOOK and ‘witaT ‘ro INVEN' 
tf ONE MILLION 
, DOLLARS fered f ‘ 


ple fre 
Washington, D. C. 





LEARN TO REPAIR WATCHES 
ee ort an hag - 4 distn ‘ ; ty Int 


the DeXelins Chart Syste After craduation y 





are 


t er for Free I k i 
DeSelms Wateh School, 16 Perry St Attion. Tediene. ee" 
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veee perfect 
te and best expert advi 


TOOL CO. Dept. C, C 





THE ‘BAG ‘LE 


icinnat 


AL 


“FREE 
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WANTED 
A EN ee Handle 
Pocket Knife 
sid. From $75 to 300 a month ean be ma 


Movetty ¢ tlery ( No St., Canton 





THE 
































A Kodak Story 


of the baby—a serial story from the Teddy bear days, through childhood 
and school days until home ties are broken—such a story has the charm of 
human interest, the interest that endures. 

And it’s an easy story to record, for the Kodak works at the bidding of 
the merest novice. There is no dark-room for any part of Kodak work, it’s 
all simple. Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to another—just as you 


wie EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Catalogue free at the 


dealers or by mail. Rochester N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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“Progress” 

Tags of all kinds is the Dennison 
Gummed Labels watchword; and the 
and Seals progressive spirit which 
“hae characterizes the Dennison 
Pin Tickets Manufacturing Company is re- 
Consecutive sponsible for the many business 
Numbers and devices of practical utility Dennison is 
Alphabets all the time producing. No matter what 
Adhesives your business, there is some little thing 
you need every day of Dennison manu- 

facture— lags, Gummed Labels or Seals, 


Price ‘Tickets, Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, 
Paper Fasteners, Clips, Sealing Wax, Adhesives. 


Ask Your Dealer For 


Denmisonds 
Business Conveniences 


—his line of proved necessities will demonstrate 
the value of the Dennison line in relation to 
your business. 





Keep a Tube on Your Desk 


° 












Glue, Paste and Mucilage in Patent Pin Tubes 


Then when you want to stick anything you have the best 
adhesives in the world ready tor instant use. Pull out the pin, 
squeeze out What you need and put back the pin. That’s all. 
No brush rouuived, no waste, no muss. The Patent Pin Tubes 
keep the contents sweet and fresh for a generation if necessary. 
Keep a tube handy. 1l0c at dealers. 


Sampce Tuse oF Give Sent to any Aporess For 2c to Cover Postace. 












Address Dept. “40” at our nearest store 


Dennison eMlanufacuring Sompany 


The Tag Makers 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
26 Franklin St. 16 Johan St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1007 Chestnut St, 
CHICAGO 
128 Franklin St. 
8T. LOUIS 
413 North 
4th St. 


iN.TUBES 
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Some letters are merely read and thrown away. Others are Ke 
a = - § - B.V.D. 
filed away and become valuable documents of record referred to way 
e at as y ¢ a — 
again and again. (> 
If your correspondent pays you the compliment of preserving « A >> 
your letters, pay him the compliment of writing them upon ! 5 
2 | paper that will stand filing. \ 
2 
; **Look for the Water Mar 
2 | 1s hard to tear, hard to wear, and lasts and lasts. " 
‘ ba 
? That Otp HampsHirReE Bonp is good paper for com \ 
. mercial stationery is the testimony of discriminating 
About this Sustnens ne n anne of them ‘ = told us it + the 
best. Prove this for yourself—have your printer show 
you the Orp Hampsuire Bonp Book of Speci 
| mens, or better still, write us for a copy It contains 5 PYRIGHT 908 
¢ | suggestive specimens of letterheads and other busi S 
1 oO i. ed, ra yhed 1 engraved o1 
? th € white "ae Finted, I en col - f O1 D i AMPSHIRE Q Feeling Warm? ? 
bd Bonb Plea hd mu your present tlerhead ) No doubt of it if ye ire earing tight-fittin 
In Particular ; ; —< 
“The Watch That’s Made for ; Hampshire Paper Company LOOSE FITTING 
The Majority.” The paper makers in the world making bond paper exclus ‘ | B V D,| 
_ It is second nature when think- {| ¢ | South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 5 ana e 
ing of watches to think of ELGIN. L. $ Trade Mark. Regi 
The name ELGIN stands for var- htihen me nadia | Coat Cut Eiedawehints 
ious grades of watches—varying Ba 
according to the number of jewels, 
character of materials and work- ( | EAR PROF] | Knee Length Drawers 
manship entering into the con- Q are cool and comfortable 
struction. § because they illo w perfect free f ana 
The ELGIN in particular that we e EACH YEAR Pb ee eae en . 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER ¢ , $1.00 oni $1. 50a paren} 
Grade Movement. This desig- ( CLEANING HOUSES BY MACHINERY 5 Yea ‘Can't Get B. V. D. Satisfaction 
nates an ELGIN of popular price ‘ Now being made by many operators of our wagons. 2 | if you let your de aler ell you poor! 
‘The Watch That’s Made for the ? Machines in over 200 towns, some clearing $5000 per ( cantily cut, ill-fitting imitatior 
j - 5 insist upon seeing on every gart 
Majority’’ A 17-jewel, finely ad- ¢ nd we can prove it. Pays in towns of from 5000 | chase the B. V. D ; : 
justed movement which can be had ¢ population up. Amount of investment necessary trom |] ¢ oe cee weet ee Ss y 
in the various sizes for men’s and § $2500 to $5000. “CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. ‘ He, gerledt Gittis ppctap nt, 
73? ; ) We make the most efficient stationary cleaning systems for HOTELS ¢ Do not be deceived. Accept no ‘just as goo 
boys’ use, and in the models — RESIDENCES, HOSPITALS, OFFICE BUILDINGS, ETC. Send for esti- 2 | Look for the B. V. D. red woven label. It's 
“0 popular. Ask your jeweler to mate and booklet re pera Pl ant for your Building or Residence. ‘ your guarantee of value. 
show it to you. W pa t 
ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 2 THE MACHINE THAT Gen’] Communal ‘Air por Vacuum Medien Co. ERLANGER BROTHERS 
Elgin, tl. 5 MAKES THE MONEY 4461 Olive St., “Dept. A,” St. Louis, Mo. Dept. ““B,”” Worth and Church Streets, New York City 
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4 Cylinder—20 Horse Power 


Model G 








Car of the hour 


No other automobile in America is so 
talked about season opens to its 
widest swing. Placed at the 
plane of the very expensive American and 
foreign cars—meeting all the requirements 
of those desire the highest grade 
four-cylinder smoothness 


With the Cadillac 
Staying Power 


In appearance, finish, comfort and go- 
ing power, Model G classes with auto- 
mobiles of twice the price. 

An ideal town car—a sturdy country 
car, full of thoroughbred dash. Motor 
designed and finished with the technical 
perfection resulting from the largest auto- 
mobile business in the world. 

Shaft drive; selective type sliding-gear 
transmission of new design; high speed 
with no gears in mesh. 

All models demonstrated by nearest 
dealer. 


as the 


once on 


who 





Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 
(Catalog GL) ° 
Model H—80 hb. p. 4-Cylinder Touring 
(Catalog HE) 
». Four passenger 
(Catalog ML) 


Car; $2,500 


Model M—10 & 


Car; $950 


Model K—10 bh. p. 
fr. 0O. B, 


*SO0 (Catalog ML) 


Detroit; Lamps not included 


Send for Catalog of car in which you 
V4 are interested 
j CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 
“ _ Detroit, Mich. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK 


AND bhi ented GAME COUNTRY 
A new route ha ed to the Yello 
under, Wyomit 








stone Via 
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Park, ou'fitted and ympanied by the 
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Show Card Writing 





Lettering 
On 
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1as. J. Strong 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF 
Jept. E, Detroit 


Pres 
LETTERING 
Mich 
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UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


OFFERS 








Dept. 54, 28 § New York 





|_ Rich Photo-Pro 


23d St., 


Basen ‘EO H. HEAFFORD, 277 






Make Money While You Play! 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Fifth Ave. and 27th St. New, fireproof. On 
Broztell block from Madison Sq Garde nand Bway 
250 rooms each with betli; $2, $2.50, $3. Frank A. Brobs 
Sist St. and Columbus Ave. Quiet 


Hotel Endicott family hotel. Adjoining finest parks, 


museums and drives. Coolest location, European,$1.50 up 


Grand Union '°"" 


tion, 
rants at moderate prices. 





Opposite Grand Central Sta 
Rooms $1 a day up. Restau 
Baggage to and from sta. free, 


Hotel Martha Washington 


lhe famous woman's hotel. Moderate. 


Hotel. 32d-33d St. & Park Ave. 
Park Avenue for itscomfort and service. 
everything. Pleasant for long stays. 


Built arc ound a Palm garden 14,000 sq, ft. 


The Prince George 


baths. East 28th St., 


i | 
29th to 30th St. | 


near Madison Avy. | 
Thorough comfort. 


Famous 
Central to 
Cool in summer. 

Reed & Barnett. 


Quiet, Artistic. poring re 
Hunt Rooms. 532 rv ou 
near 5th Ave. A. E. Dick, Mgr. 


Grill. 
| 





B’way at42d St. “The Hotel 


_ Hotel Knickerbocker 


rit ag ll of America, One 
of the Show Plac of New Y« Summer Terrace Res 
taurant Cuisine “E rancaise ; ronounced by gourmets 
finest of America. Appointments and floor services excel- 
ling those of foremost European hotels, James B. Regan 


4 ith Ave. and 55th St. 
The New Wellington blocks from Central Park. 
Remodeled and newly furnished thr ughout. 300 rooms 
with bath, $2 upwards. J. F. Champlin. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


‘The Queens 


Safest hotel in Canada. Telephones in 


every room. 100 suites with , baths, 
Faces lake and surrounded by beautiful gardens. 
TROY, N.Y. 
New. Modeled after Old English I 
Rensselaer € deled a r l nglish Inn 


Court yard in tile 


an artistic triumph 
Fireproof. 


Suites with bath. European Plan 


Summer Resort Hotels 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


The Mount Washington #}.. es", Yo" 


the heart of the mo 
air. Pure water. Health. Comfort. Open July15 


in 
un 
tains. Pure 


The Mount Pleasant fin NY ana Boston to 
otel grounds. Ascent of Mt. Washington twice daily. 


and Cottages, 


The Waumbek 


June to October. Garage. A. J. 
Murphy, Manager, Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J 
MASSACHUSETTS 
‘ Lenox. In the Berkshire Hills 
Hotel Aspinwal Dey, cool andl invigueatiiig climate | 


Scenery unsurpassed. Open June-Nov, 


New Ocean House 


O. D. Seavey, Mer 


Swampscott, Mass. Thoroughly 


modern. 30 min, from Boston 
Select patronage. Booklet. Ainslie & Grabow 
RHODE ISLAND 
$4 block Island. In Mid-Ocean, Capacity 
New Hygeia 300. Always cool. Finest bathing. 


Booklet. 
NEW. JERSEY 


Chatham. Strictly modern. Shady 
lawns. Best of water. All amuse 
Our own garden. Moderate rates 


Fishing, golf, orchestra, J.C. Champlin, Prop. 


The Fairview 
Near N. Y. 


ments. 


oo list of hotels is composed of only the 

best in each city, and any statement made 
can be absolutely relied upon. Travelers 
mentioning the fact of having selected their 


stopping place from these columns will be as- 


sured excellence of service and proper charges. 


ADIRONDACKS, ms we 
‘Paul Smith’s Cusine” Hotel life. 


rhrough Pullmans from N, Y. via N. Y. 


Camp, Cottage 
June to October 
Central 


Lower Saranac Lake W. K 
Hill, Mgr. Late of Hotel Went 
Address 1180 Broadway, N. Y 


Hotel Ampersand 


worth, New Castle, N. H. 


Jefferson, N. H. | 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y 
Hulett House ten offer unrivaled 


comforts for those seeking a restful 
H. W. Buckell, Prop. 


and ‘otlages 


summer outing. 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Long Beach Hotel ! a 00. ach Directly on Ocean, 


In Improvements. 
Electricity throughout. W. Johnson Quinn, Manager. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 
New Congress Hal $75,000 improvements this 


year, entire new plumbing. 
Accommodates 1000, Cuisine unequalled. 


NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC, CANADA 


June 1 toSept. 15, 200 guests. Beauti- 
Glen Villa Inn ful lake Golf Tennis. Fishing. 
Casino, orchestra. Booklets. G. A. Le Baron, Proprietor. 


OLLIER’S Travel Department, 420 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, will furnish, 
free by mail, information and if possible 


Re- 
Railroad or Steamship Line in 


booklets and time tables of any Hotel, 


sort, Tour, 


the United States or Canada. 
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GRAYMOTORS 


iY Govt Ot $075 

















Pp le te is « 
‘pony el, staffing ion, haiter 
coil, switch, muffle 


wire, —everything hattank and piping 


Write for prices and de- 
scription of our 2', H. P. 
Motor, the lowest priced 
_.Boat Motor ever sold 
power considered.Catalog 
showing all our Marine 
Engines from 2'4 to40H.P. in 
1,2,3 and4 cylinders sent free. 








GRAY MOTOR CO., 26 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


‘CHICAGO => 
‘BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


On the edge of town, this ideal 
Hotel, spacious, elegant, modern, 
overl oks Lake Mi higan Beac h 
on two sides, while shaded parks complete the beau- 
tiful surroundings. The city is but 10 minutes nde 
from the nearby station. There is always a coo 

breeze in warmest weather. 450 large outside rooms, 
250 private baths. The table is always the best. 

Tourists find it a delightful place to stop and rest. 

Address for handsomely Illustrated Booklet, giving 
full particulars, Manager, Chicago Beach tel 


u Ist Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago, Illinois, 
\ = 
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are the world’s standard instruments 


perfect satisfaction. Thousands 
Odometers in use to one of any « 
Supplied in the following convenient forms { 

For Automobiles, from $10 to $25, with all 
to attach to any make of car. Give size of w 
of car when orde ring. 

For Horse-Drawn Vehicles, from $3.50 
fittings, complete, for all vehicles and all 
size of wheel used. 

For Bicycles and Motor Cycles, Veeder C 
$1.00 to $2.50, re ady to puton. Give whee 





**It’s Nice to Know How Far You Go’’— 


ing distance traveled. The only one mechan- 
ically right; used on all kinds of v 
when properly attached are guaranteed to give 


whee 


THE VEEDER TACHODOMETER 


for record- 
ehicles and 


of V eeder 
ther make. 
or ve hic le Ss: 

fittings complete 
heel and model 


to $9 00, 


with 


| size State 


yclometers from 
| size. 








wen 
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A Year-Behinder 
Is Worse than 
a Mollycoddle. 


The One 
a Ninny— 
Sut the Other 
Is a Chump. 


The Man Who Buys 
a High Powered 
Four Cylinder 
Touring Car 

In This 

Six Cylinder Era 
Is No 
Mollycoddle, 

But He Certainly 
A Year-Behinder 


If You 
Learned 
The Why of 
Six Cylinder 
Preference, 
Let’s Show 
W hat 
Simplicity, Silence, 
“Sweetness,” Flexibility 
And Power Are 

As Exemplified 

In a Ford Six. 


Is 


Is 
Haven't 


This 


You 


«cA Demonstration 


*2800 


F. O. B. Detroit 


is a Revelation. 


Model *-K, 


6 cyl., 40 HM. P. 





WRITE FOR CATALOG and address 
of your nearest Ford agent or branch. 





265 Piquette 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Avenue Mich. 


Detroit, 








Your own 


judgment is s the best- try 
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better than the soap 
you thought was 
good enough. 

r 


(« 


ing ) sent for 4 ct 


5 





nd see if it is not 


rial Stick in nickeled box 
nough for a month's shav 
In stamps 


Colgate & Co. 
Dept. W 
5 John ss New York City 














SNOW IN | 
SUMMER 


Colorado's 


THE COLORADO 
& SOUTHERN RY. 
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$75 for automobiles, registers distance, both “‘triy and total, and shows 
speed at all times Scientifically and permanent accurate Only one Form B : 
moving part. No spring Jescriptive matter free trom \ bil T. E. FISHER, G. P. A. a 
. Odomete ) tor iles snver, C a 
THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 3 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. pawscatsadlbetnlpelicaaaies tates Denver, Colo MOTHERGRUNDY 
) 
IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTI EMENTS PLEA I Mi I IER’S 
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GAINST RAILROADS a wide variety of 
been made and proved during the past few years.  Ex- 
acting an unreasonable and 


complaints have 


excessive passenger rate is 
about the only wrong they could have done which they 
been charged with 
doing. Of those who have brought about a two-cent fare law 
in various States, many were politicians hurt in a tender spot 
by the abolition of many were 
whom a passion is capital; the ones who 
credited with hardly have had any motive more 
intelligent than the principle that a lick against the railroads 
is never amiss. It is true this statute will not be hurtful to 
the railroads in proportion to their uproar, for the 


have not widely and clamorously 


passes; more demagogues to 


popular must be 


sincerity can 


economic 


law of increased consumption following a drop 
HUGHES in price must have its effect; but this argu- 
ment cut no figure in the debates. It was _ vin- 
dictive legislation, not founded on any intelligent adaptation 
of statutory remedy for corporation wrong. In just twelve 
Legislatures this law was passed; and of the twelve Gov- 


ernors to whom it came for signature, but one had the courage 
to veto it. 
through an unwilling Legislature a ‘“‘public utilities’’ bill 
accomplishes with 


Governor HuGues had already initiated and forced 
which 
intelligence and reason far more curing of 
two-cent fare bill. Whatever 


Governor HuGues has had in the consideration of 


railroad wrongs than the place 
Presidential 
possibilities must be made larger by the courage and even-handed 
justice of this veto; and the principle expressed in this passage 
from his veto message: ‘‘In dealing with these matters, democ- 
racy must demonstrate its capacity to act upon deliberation and 
to deal justly 


ah FRANCISCO 
_— 


turmoil 


more 


WOULD see _ light 


stopped for twenty-four hours, which = all 


quickly if the 
could be 


the people who are good should spend in searching of heart. 


). . 
Presumably, everybody there would like to have decent popular 


government; but their minds even the well intentioned —are 


focused, not on that common end, but, each according to his 


affiliations, on Winning a bitter factional fight, a class-conscious 


War, between labor and capital; one side wanting a_ business 


mens government, the other a working men’s gover . he 
g n government. 1€ 


capitalists assert that 


‘“*unionism’’ must be crushed, and when a 


Chicago reformer suggests that what the city needs is a moral 


revival and a few leaders of the non-class breadth of JANt 


Taytor, he is told that he 
Francisco type ot 


ADDAMS and GRAHAM 


the San 


doesn’t know 
union, By the capitalist side, Cat 


HOUN, although an indicted boodler, is freely endorsed, and 


his impudent addresses to the people are praised. 
A CLASS-CON 


SCIOUS WAR Lhe unions, in their way, are 


equally bigoted. — It 


would not be impossible for CALHOUN to be a 


Mayoralty candidate on a “‘law and 
SCHMITZ to run 


order’’ platform, and tor 


as a friend of labor; each would get devoted 


support, a h issuing thei speeches from the penitentiary 


Such bitt less, of course, obscures the real moral issues so far 
is the past goes Che boodling has been evenly divided between 
Capital an thor; neither can call the other black Capital turned 
ip heedless and greedy after the fire, and so did labor \s 
to the fut ive, taer IS hope in the reflection that San Francisco, 
atten | showed plenty of real Christianity; the people 
Nave n their share of fundamental goodness and _ cour- 
ig they have the capacity, under honest and_ inspiring 
Mor rship, to cast off class animosity and work togethet 
I for all Even in the immediate future, the San Fran- 

ition W undoubtedly improve greatly but there 


ntil moral issues replace class feeling 































































HE CHICAGO “CHRONICLE” was a personal organ and a 

class paper. Its object in life was to fight the enemies of 
JouNne R. Watsu and of his bipartizan machine, to suppress real 
It fought 
DENEEN because WALSH couldn’t run the State’s Attorney’s office 
as he had under previous incumbents. It .reviled and scandal- 
ously abused JANE Appams because she preached and _ practised 
same untiring in its 
When ‘“‘Democratic’’ it stood for 


democracy, and to bolster up corporation corruption. 


real democracy, and for the reason was 
attacks on GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
Hopkins and CuLtom,and RipGELey and SHaw and the Federal 
“‘bunch’’; and when ‘‘Republican’’ was ‘“‘safe and sane,’’ with 
all the corrupt local Democrats that Harrison threw out. The 
‘*Chronicle’’ was the strong, able, 
opinionated, and inherently vicious man. WALSH 


weapon of a 
JOURNALISM 
was in the days of his power above and beyond 

all rule and utterly defiant of all law. 
of anarchy, respecting nothing, not even his own word, and the 
There 
when they were found 


He was a good example 
‘*Chronicle’’ was a fine stereopticon projection of WALSH. 
wasn’t room for him or the ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
out. ISHMAEL was a popular social 
WatsH, and the ‘Daily Ishmaelite’ 
profitable subscription list. After 
WatsH, he tried to unload the ‘‘Chronicle’’ on his receivers as 
an asset; but they realized it was in fact a costly liability. No 


being by comparison with 


never have had a 
overtook 


would 


financial troubles 


one cared for the task of supporting the paper long enough for 
it to 
and the world is not the worse. 


outlive its reputation. So the ‘‘Chronicle’’ has expired, 





one in using the 
They 


A be STANDARD OIL COMPANY was not a 
‘*dollar-a-line’’ emollient for inflamed publi 
Ohio, and 


opinion. 


States, Kansas and there 1s 


recognition of the 


used it in but two 


evidence that in changed standards’ which 


have been rising up pretty rapidly lately, they have acknowledged 
both the error and the ultimate uselessness of it. The big in 
surance companies, which also have seen a light lately, have 


been the most extensive users of this variety of deviousness. 


In this kind of ‘tainted news’’ the newspapers are not victims 


but partners. In most cities of the United States, one or more 


of the newspapers have a regularly recognized class of adver- 
tising, and a fixed rate—always very high—for 

. é a 66 ** TAINTED 
vhz s k mm ¢ yure reading matter,’’ or ‘“‘tele : 
what is known as pure reading 1 cer, t NEW S°*? 


graphic reading matter Occasionally, contracts 


for this service have a clause to the effect that the matter is 


‘subject to editorial approval’’; and publishers justify the sys 
tem on the ground that, in practise, they accept only harmless 
puffery of commercial interests, and reject anything in the nature 
of political propaganda. ‘This virtue amounts merely to refusing 
the ‘‘tainted news’? of corporations temporarily unpopular; the 
exercise of discrimination is sophistry; it is too full of tempta 


tion, and constitutes too great a strain on the higher motives. 
In the general cleaning up, the newspapers owe it to themselves 
to make and live up to the rule of putting some obvious mark 


of advertising on everything that is printed for pay. 


“*. oe a IET HOUR’ PAGE of the North Carolina **¢ hristian 


Advocate,.’”’ issue of June 6, begins with these **selected’’ lines 
‘‘God knows, not I, the devious way 
Wherein my faltering feet must tread 
Before, into the light of day 
My steps from out this gloom are led 
[hese lines would seem to describe accurately what must be t 
state of mind of M1 H. M. Btair,. editor and manager, whe 
he looks over the advertisements in his paper *’Can Car 
Be Cured?"’ asks the Kella Hospital of Richmon n big black 
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type contiguous to the poem, and answers emphatically: “‘It can. 
Electric Bitters is endorsed by a veteran of- Gettysburg; Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills and Elixir Babek are nostrums that no pub- 
lisher with any confidence in his ability to guide his readers 
would admit to his columns. F. J. CuHeney & Co. of Toledo 
and Dr. KinG of ‘‘New Discovery’’ notoriety are given ‘‘top 
of column’’ positions on either side of ‘‘Our Little Folks’’ depart- 
ment. Dr. Byr of Kansas City, who claims to cure cancer; 
Mrs. M. Summers, that bearded lady of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
who publishes the “‘Woman’s Own Medical Adviser’’; the Acid 
Iron Mineral Company of Columbia, South Carolina; the Brown 
Chemical Company, makers of a ‘‘Magic Liniment’’—these are 
some of the guides that Mr. Btair admits to 
his pages. So much for the physically. afflicted. 
Do your feet falter financially? Buy stock in 
the Empire Machine Company of Nashville at $25 a share, par 
value $100; “‘which will pay from fifty to one hundred per cent 
per annum on investment.’’ Or invest in Mexican mining prop- 
erty advertised by the Pittsburg Oaxaca Mining Company—‘‘a 
few dollars invested now will bring you thousands in a year!”’ 
The North Carolina “‘Christian Advocate’’.describes itself as the 
‘Organ of the Western North Carolina Conference.’’ If this or 
any other religious body has any official control over this editor 
who prints letters addressed to himself as ‘‘Dear Brother BLair,’ 
they should hasten his faltering steps out of his very deep state 
of ethical gloom and platitudinous cant with a little instruction 
concerning practical Christianity. 


THE “QUIET 
nm Oo U R°** 


HE SOUTH, PRETTY SOON, is going to be very rich. 
That is one reason why we like to contemplate what is 
left of the Old South before it passes. Most of .the jeering 
things which unpleasant or thoughtless Northerners say about 
the South amount, in the final analysis, to pointing out that 
the Southerners think more of their feelings and 
THE SOUTH’ emotions, like patriotism and pride, than they do 
about money. When the South says extravagant 
things and does foolish things, it is, as a rule, because it 
acts on emotion and impulse, rather than upon cold-blooded 
reasoning and a chilly logic which can see prudent self-interest 
at the end of the syllogism. 


ENATOR MORGAN was to the South much what Senator 

Hoar was to the North. Both, in their last debates, re- 
flected the classic learning, the familiarity with constitutional 
fundamentals, and the intense self-conscious Americanism char- 
acteristic of the statesmanship of their early days—‘how far 
into the arctic regions of our lives the gulf stream of our 
youth may flow.’’ Both died poor because they cared more for 
the affection and respect of their communities than for money, 
and were more intent on intangible traditions than on_ personal 


advancement. Hoar died before the domestic, 
SENATOR 


MORGAN economic problems of the newer statesmanship 


arose, and MorGAN, expert in international law, 
and absorbed in the same principles that WressTeR and CALHOUN 
contested, was too old to attune himself to the newer issues. 
Of Hoar’s type, no one from the North remains in the Senate, 
and the aged Prerrus is the only survivor of the early Southern 
school. Little as they could have helped in piloting across the 
uncharted ways of our newer problems, who would not have 
kept them for their fine, unconscious influence on younger Sen- 
} 


ators, and what Senator would not have been a little more the 


idealist for their presence ? 


AN LIVES NOT BY BREAD ALONE, but chiefly by catch- 
words,’’ observed STEVENSON. We are reminded of this 
astute observation by the harm which has already resulted to the 
public interest from one well-meant misnomer. ‘‘Forest Reserve’’ 
as an official term has happily passed into the limbo of the 


obsolete, and in its place has arisen the true 


A MISNOMER phrase, ‘‘National Forest’’; but in the mean time 

cores of interest-serving politicians have seized 

upon it as a text for the claim that the country’s vast open 

spaces are being **reserved’’ from the peopl . and thou 

sands of citizens have been deluded by their specious oratory 

into the mistaken belief that there has been a mysterious and 
10 


sinister withdrawal by the President, from the public ownership, 
of something that ought rightfully to belong to the public 


ONSIDER THIS QUOTATION, for example, from Senator 

HEYBURN, one of the most active advocates of forest de- 
struction: “‘They will come and surround you with one of these 
beautiful estates—this waste of idleness and silence and unprofit- 
ableness—this game reserve.’’ By which he means the National 
Forest. In this one sentence are four ‘radical misstatements. 
The National Forest is not, in that sense, an ‘‘estate’’; it is not 
a waste of idleness, but an enterprise of industry for the nation’s 
benefit by the forest rangers; it is not an area of unprofitable- 
ness, but of actual productiveness; and it is no more a ‘‘game 
reserve’ than the Atlantic Ocean or the Desert of Sahara. 
Because various private interests seek to destroy the vast forests 
of the rest of the country as they have already 
largely destroyed those of New York, New Eng- 
land, and Pennsylvania, the Senatorial and other 
representatives of Prospective Grab lament that the National 
Forest is an unjust reserve. It is a ‘“‘reserve’’ only in that it 
reserves what is the property of all from betoming the property 
of a few. Homesteads may be established on it. Mining claims 
may be located in it. Cattle may graze on it, timber may be 
cut on it; not ruthlessly, it is true, but under the regulations of 
those whose business it is to preserve the forests. No right is 
abrogated save the right of wanton and wholesale destruction. 
And if the nation’s forests are to be preserved for an inheritance 
of commercial, esthetic, and patriotic value, it is high time that 
the public should look behind the film of oratory of its Hey- 
burns and its Fultons and recognize the armed destruction that 


THE NATION'S 
FORESTS 


threatens its domain. 


iyi! THE PRESS HUMORIST, by all means, have his joke. 
3ut when he is through, there is yet more to be said 
about the LL. D. which Villanova College has conferred on 
the editor of the ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ Maybe the honor 
was in recognition of Mr. Boxk’s worldly success, founded upon 
a shrewd adaptation of journalistic supply to the largest aver- 
age demand. In that case, as well he as Mr. CARNEGIE, or 
any other captain of industry to whom the smaller college 
holds out a degree, the while a crooking palm itches beneath 
the parchment. But we prefer to believe the honor was prompted 
by a more subtle appreciation of a less obvious aspect of Mr. 


Bok’s journalism. He has elevated standards of taste concern- 
ing everyday things in those circles where taste 
was most in need of cultivation. Because Mr. DOCTOR BOK 


Bok’s paper has taught them how, a good many 

thousand homes in this country have simpler and more beautiful 
furniture, flowers in the front yard, prettier curtains at the 
window, more nourishing food on the supper table, and more 
attractive houses to live in. A nation, fed as ours is, from 
below, from the huge fountain of very raw material at Ellis 
Island, can stand a good deal of what the press humorists may 
consider trite instruction in common virtues, elementary man- 
ners, and the first essentials of pleasant living. The greatest 
possible number of comfortable and happy homes, with as much 
refinement of taste as means permits, is a proper and important 
end, whether of government, or ethics, or inspired journalism. 
On this basis, Dr. Bok deserves well of his country. 


7 HIM WHO in the love of Nature holds communion with’’ 
her self-appointed prophets, the nature writers, President 
RoosEVELtT’s panther-like leap upon that startled fawn, the Rev. 
WiLLIAM J. Lonc, has 1 


Ss points of distinct interest. Setting aside 
for the moment certain aspects of taste involved in the Presi- 
dential denunciation, and Mr. Lonac’s Indian affidavits to the 
truth of his statements, the’ fact remains that a certain class 
of writers has beslushed the animal kingdom with sentimen- 


ity and bathos, until the healthy intellect begins to feel 


distinct qualms of nausea. Perhaps Mr. LonG is no worse than 
others of his ilk, but the fact that his works are particularly 
addressed to children binds their author to a stricter account- 
ability than others who may juggle with facts Natural his 

is not sacrosanct, it is true. Mr. KIPLING may with impunity 


publish his charming Jungle Stories because they are frankly fairy 
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tales, and for what of real nature there is in them we may be 
thankful, as for a bonus. But it is quite another thing for a 
hyphenating gentleman to take his pen in hand and analyze the 
psychical processes of O-dor, the Skunk, or publish heart-to-heart 
talks with Wiggle-Waggle, the Worm; or pry into the inmost aspi- 
rations of a doodle-bug, or attune his sympathetic soul to that of 

the earnest and hectic flea. ‘There is enough that 
is mysterious and wonderful and intricate in the 
life of the lower creatures without burdening them 
with human motives and problems. ‘Their business, like that of 
the slop-shop sentimentalizers who write about them, is mainly 
How to Make a Living, and, on the whole, they carry it on far 
more honorably than their biographers. 
Stick shall pasteboard 
pseudo-science, men and animals alike will owe a debt of gratitude 
to Mr. ROOSEVELT. 


NATURE 
WRITERS 


If the swing of the Bi 


s 


have destroyed some of these edifices of 


ae akigad STAY POOR” investment and promotion scheme is 
the Uncle Sam Oil Company, which lately occupied full-page 
advertisements in the Sunday papers. Its promoter is just now 
under indictment in consequence of a fundamental difference of 
opinion with the United States officials as to what constitutes 
using the mails to defraud; and the stockholders are learning 
the lesson that stocks bought at four cents on the dollar may 
involve a loss even larger than the money paid for them. The 
Uncle Sam Company incurred debts, for which the stockholders 
are liable. ‘*The amount,’’ the company’s 
counsel, ‘‘could be collected from the stockholders 
and each 

the difference between what he 
its par value. ‘That is, if 
four cents per share, 

court could 


says 
“WHY STAY 

Yea me’ 

could be compelled to pay 

actually paid for the stock and 
stock was sold by the company at 
full paid and non-assessable, . . . the 
require the stockholders to pay into court on the 
judgment ninety-six cents on each share of such stock so sold.’’ 
There are few things pathetic to contemplate than the 
ruined little hordes and blasted hopes of the simply credulous, 
sure to follow the bursting of the wild-cat mining bubble now 
kept afloat by the aid of the Sunday newspapers. 


more 


F, TO MANY PERSONS more interested in InsEN, MAETERLINCK, 
and the refinements of Mr. 
petty fortunes of the 
schemes and fakes, 


SHAW’S than in the 


much 


paradoxes 
seem to talk too 
read this letter one of 


poor, we about 


many: 


“PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 6, 1907 


EDITOR CoLLier's WEEKLY: 

“Will you kindly tell me if you are correctly reported in the endorse- 
ment of the ‘Nevada-Goldfield-Mining-Milling & Smelting Company,’ in the 
‘Philadelphia Press’ of yesterdate, and will you favor me with any addi- 
tional information concerning the status of the said Company, of value in 
considering an investment in the stock of said Company. "I have very 
limited income, am elderly and a cripple, and desire your valued aid in 
determining the matter? You will see that I am in no 
any unnecessary risks. 


condition to run 


“Thanking you in advance for any assistance you kindly may ¢ 


ive me 
I ir Ter S 
’ \ y ru y; your 9 


“JOHN P. KNOBELOCH 


This is the company which, in the language of one corre 


spondent whom we modestly quote, 


livery of heaven to serve the devil in, 


““stole the 
STATE PRIDE by garbling 


a sarcastic condemnation in this paper, and 


adver 
endorsement. The pity is that this 
reach so few of the 


tising it broadcast as an 


Paragraph here will trusting thousands 


who read the Sunday papers. Probably no State but Nevada 
has a publi Opinion so impotent as to tolerate the spectacle 
ot its Governor publicly endorsing and presumably sharing 
the profits of 


in enterprise of this sort. 


WHEN SUSAN B. ANTHONY was young and Bretva Lock 

WOOD preached, the newspaper humorists made fruitft 
their uninspired days with prophecies of the time when women 
would de the trades and industries They imagined femal 
riggs ksmit irpenters, wheelwrights, lawyers, doctors, miners 
Behold dream fulfilled One adult woman in every five 
according to the Census Bureau report, is at work in the indus 
oo © eight industries out of three hundred and three are 
held ¢ y Dy men Indeed, woman is transcendec ti 














imagination of the newspaper humorist. 
brakemen, hack drivers, 
One who is looking for 


He never pictured female 
boilermakers, and_ well- 
flesh-and-blood verification of 
statistics only stand by the Metropolitan Life 
New York City, at o'clock in the morning. 
This is the largest office building in the world, and holds the 


baggagemen, 
borers. 
census needs 


Building, in nine 


widest range of occupations. In the solid procession passing, 
at that hour, from the subway to its engulfing doors, there 


are three women to. one man. They are mostly quite young, 
proving that the business woman does not eschew 
marriage when she can get it; they appear well- 


fed, prosperous, and 


WILL WOMEN 
PROPOSE? 
happy. ‘To this picture add 

the very probable consummation of a movement that is just now 
beginning strongly, the organization of women workers into trade- 
unions as compact and powerful and as militant as the present 
labor organizations of vital social 
twenty this? To 
cite one possible result, when women have brought about equal 
pay for equal work and parity with 
twenty-dollar-a-week typewriter, commercially more 


what 
years of 


men. Who can 


guess 
and economic changes will follow 
will the 
valuable, so- 
cially more important, and economically less dependent, wait for 
the ten-dollar-a-week clerk 


economic men, 


male to propose? 
SKALOOSA, IOWA, has many claims to distinction besides a 
beautiful name and the official residence of Kissick, Patriotic 
Instructor of the Grand Army of the Republic. It has what 
Carbondale, Kansas, has not and what every town needs 


sé 


a ‘‘rest 
where farmers’ wives may stay while their husbands are 
indulging in man-talk. Mrs. Evia W. PratrtTi£z, who crowns a 
successful literary career by painstakingly reading these editorials, 
thus writes of a glimpse she had of this beneficent chamber when 
she happened to be in Oskaloosa one hot spring day: “‘I wan- 





room”’ 


dered about the town ‘for to admire,’ and so chanced to observe 
that the farm women turned into the basement of the City Hall. 
think I went 
or two into a beautifully clean whitewashed room. 


The place was a ‘rest room.’ | down a step 


FOR FARM- 


There was a ru: > ceme yor, and there Bie ewes ar 
There was a rug on the cement floor, and there ERS’ WIVES 


were muslin curtains at the window. Half a dozen 

rockers and several other easy chairs were in this room; the table 
was spread with the latest magazines and the local papers; there 
were a few 


shelves of some more than 


and a clock which was really keeping time. 


books on the wall, and 


agreeable pictures, 


Out of this room opened an apartment supplied with three long 


tables, twenty or more dining chairs, and a sofa. The tables 


were covered with clean newspapers, and on them were spread 


the luncheons which the farm women had taken from their bas- 
kets. Opening out of the 


sitting-room was a large toilet, 
Ss ~ 


erously supplied with clean towels, soap, combs, etc. 


gen- 
A motherly 
woman presided over these rooms, and supplied me with a drink 
of water, a fan, and some excellent information.” 

HE ‘*REST-ROOM”’ 

woman’s club of the 
town 


IDEA in 
place. A 


with the 
visited the 
attractive 
basement rooms. ‘‘I do not know the division of expense,’’ writes 
Mrs. “but, council, the 
matron had her wage, the place was heated, supplied with litera- 
plants, and 
women, but the 


Oskaloosa originated 
delegation had 


council and secured an appropriation and the 


PEATTIE, between the club and the 


ture, growing clean linen, and not only the farm 


girls from the telephone office, and the sten- 


ographers from the city offices, and the clerks from the shops, 


had their place of meeting. Here they could enjoy that socia- 


bility which is needed for the Christian digestion 
WOMEN’S 
of a meal and refresh themselve Che pictures y 
€ and reft S e | CLUBS 

were reproductions of masterpieces The books 


were good enough for the best to read. The cradle was dainty 


enough for anybody’s baby It gave me, a sojourner, a very 


friendly feeling. It not only rested my body, but, what was much 


more to the point, it warmed the cockles of my heart. I fancy 
that the women’s clubs, which have, and realize -that they have, 
too little connection with reality, often, would be only too glad 


to have such an honest, disinterested, practical piece of work to 


do, if only the idea occurred to them i's a piece of beneficence 
of a distinctly feminine orde1 \nd any town could have its 
rest room—any town with merchants who want the trade the 


women br 
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THE SILLY SEASON IS NOW ON 
SOME NOVEL ATTRACTIONS OFFERED AT OUR LOCAL SEASIDE RESORTS 


DRAWN BY E Ww KEMBLE 
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LT cel REPS 


“TAINTED NE 


The first article, 
February 23; the 
was printed May 4. 


III—STANDARD OIL’S 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, on the 

29th of January, this year, issued a report, 

covering several months, of the investigation 

which it was making of the Standard Oil 
Company. Of that report one of the paragraphs which 
attracted the widest attention said: ‘‘The Standard 
buys advertising space in many newspapers, which it 
fills, not with advertisements, but with reading matter 
prepared by agents kept for that purpose and paid for 
at advertising rates as ordinary news.’’ And then, 
with a touch of irony unusual in an official report, the 
paragraph ended: ‘‘The assumption is that this litera- 
ture furnishes many of the ideas touching the great 
benefits conferred upon the public by the Standard Oil 
Company.”’ 

The charge that the Standard Oil Company was 
engaged in the insidious employment of ‘‘tainted news’’ 
was, among all the allegations of the Commission, the 
one most widely commented upon. ‘‘In justice to 
itself,"’ said the New York ‘‘Times,’’ editorially, ‘‘as 
evidence that its report is not made up out of ‘loose 
talk,’ in justice to the press, and as a warning to the 
public against perverted sources of information, the 
Commission, we insist, should have inserted in its 
report a list of the newspapers occupying this relation 
to the oil monopoly.”’ 

The Standard Oil Company itself, one week after the 
issue of the Commission’s report, made, in a statement 
signed by its assistant secretary, William P. Howe, a 
formal denial of the use of ‘‘tainted news.’’ The lan- 
guage of the denial is a little foggy: *‘No such imposi- 
tion upon the newspapers was practised as the paragraph 
infers. No such ‘reading matter prepared by agents 
kept for that purpose’ was furnished or offered. What- 
ever need there may be, and in view of such unwar- 
ranted statements as the above it would seem a great 
one, to put forward some account of the great benefits 
conferred upon the public by the Standard Oil Company, 
it was not undertaken under any of Mr. Jennings’s 
contracts, which were used solely to cover advertise- 
ments of the company’s commercial products.”’ In 
spite of the cloudiness of this phraseology, if this official 
statement means anything at all, it means that the 
Standard did not use ‘‘tainted news.’’ So stands the 
issue between the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Standard Oil Company 


Kansas Makes Trouble for the Standard 


N ryo5 Kansas was making trouble for the Standard 

OilCompany. The Standard had come into the State, 
had built the only pipe-line to outside markets, and had 
bought the only refinery in the State. The indepen- 
dent producers were fighting for existence, and public 
sympathy was with them. ‘The State was ina ferment 
Governor Hoch, elected as the candidate of the inde 
pendent producers, had said, in a message to the 
Legislature, that ‘‘our oil interests are in jeopardy,”’ 
had urged that the State should build a refinery for 
the independents, and had advised the Legislature to 
“take the Standard Oil monster by the throat and 
c ympel it to be decent.’’ The Legislature had re- 
sponded with a number of bills—one making pipe-lines 
common carriers, another fixing maximum freight 
rates on crude oil, and a third forbidding discrimina- 
lion between different sections for the purpose of 
destroying compe tition. 

Such was the excited condition of the State on March 
26, 1905. On that date there arrived in Kansas City 
P. C. Boyle of Oil City, Pennsylvania, and the late 
Daniel ODay of New York. Four days later, March 
39, there appeared in the two morning papers of Kansas 
City, the ‘‘Times’’ and the ‘‘Journal,’’ a three-and-a 


half-column = artic le, which interested intensely the 
people of the city—not only those directly concerned 
In the oil busine 


, but practically everybody else whose 


interest had been engaged by the picturesque political 
ferment centring about that industry 

Nhe article in the two papers was identical (a portion 
lla is reproduced on the next page) It purported to 
be an inter with **P. C. Boyle, statistician of oil in 
dustries t read like the statement of an erudit« 
and unbia pert on everything pertaining to petro 
leum Ruined and crippled oil producers, who had 
seen the Lee ( le oil dropping steadily, and had 
Suspected n lpulation by the Standard, were told that 
this was n one of the regular phenomena of the 
development ot the industry in a new territory Ii 
the early d of Pennsylvania, they were assured by 
Mr. Bi the oil men had passed through the same 
ia ig p nee It y a nother cast Mr 
Oy it e working of the ‘‘inexorable law of 
SUpply al mand There were columns of st 
tics whi | ed completely the charge of unfair 
tiscri i Kansa Kansas men were 
inte t | iS we pression tro 
Yverpro hich “tis not a n thing in petro 
leur y v issured tha to furnish 
oy ( \ i privilege, leaving 
Ka s te re ( ‘ iw t el 
' eminde 1é une ( | 


dealing with 
second, on 
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the subsidized Washington 


“PUBLICITY ” 


that ‘‘without the invincible bulwark of the Standard, 
fortified by its capable and economical concentration of 
all branches of the petroleum interests, the producers 
would have been extremely weak.’’ Here was inserted 
an unconsciously naive epigram of pretty well known 
Standard dogma, ‘‘Individual effort would be utterly 
powerless.’’ Finally the article ended with this bit of 
counsel: ‘‘Advising Kansas producers ‘to get into the 
world’s market,’ which really means to add to the 
difficulties the Standard must encounter, arises from 
ignorance or prejudice. Kansas producers will do well 
to study the situation carefully in Kansas in the light 
of stubborn facts and learn from the lessons of the 
yast.”’ 

While Kansas men were pondering closely the sage 
advice—or was it threat?—embodied in the last line of 
the article, to ‘“‘/earn from the lessons of the past,” 
some of them noticed that in the ‘‘Times’’ this last 
line of the article was followed by the letters ‘‘Adv.,”’ 
while in the ‘‘Journal’’ there was no such mark; the 
article appeared in news type with a news heading and 
with nothing to distinguish it from a legitimate news 
article. 

To those whose curiosity was piqued by this incident 
there were additional data to ponder. A number of 
other large daily papers in the State had printed the 




















PATRICK C. BOYLE, OIL EXPERT 


An old literary war-horse of the Standard Oil 
Company, who went out to Kansas in the 
Spring of 1905 to combat with long ‘‘ paid 
readers’ the growing opposition to the methods 
of the Oil Trust in the new field. Since 1885 he 
has edited and owned the Oil City ‘‘Derrick’’ 
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same article on the same day, among them the ‘‘Capi- 
tal,’ the ‘State Journal,’’ and the ‘‘Herald"’ of 
Topeka, and the ‘Eagle’ of Wichita. Those seeking 
light on the inspiration of the article would have been 
told by the publishe of the Topeka ‘Capital’ that 
Mr. Boyle was here personally and made arrangements 
for the publication of this article and paid for it with 
} However,’’ adds M1 Capper, 


his personal check 
‘I do not imagine that he was using his own money.”’ 


(Incidentally the Tope ka ‘Capital charged Mr. 
Boyle the highest rate ever exacted by that papel 
and followed the advertisement the next day with ai 


editorial written by Mr. Harold T. 


the ‘‘Capital,’? which riddled M1 
and pointed out that 


Chase, editor of 
Boyle’s argument 
the inexorable law of supply and 





demand” and Standard Oil are one and the same 
Moreover, in the subsequent campaign of tainted news 
the ‘‘Capital’’ refused to accept the Standard’s adver 
tisements, even with the addition of ** Ady 

Che manager of the Kansas City ‘‘ Times’’ and ‘*Stat 
testified recently that Mr: soyle wanted the article t 
ippear ‘‘without the ertisement mark. I told him 
that would be agair the rules of the paper—that we 
could not accept it in that way.’’ The ‘‘Capital’’ and 
‘State Journal”’ of 1 xa and the Emporia ‘‘ Gazette 
ilso insisted upon n g the article as advertising 

If the Kansas oi politicians, and plain citizet 
who were the beneficiaries of this advice, did any fig 
ing on what must have been the cost to the mod 
philanthropist who pplied it, they learned that 
came hig Th entious papers that print 
t lette A end « t s tl 
I ( | ) . is ( ] i 


correspondents, 
the subsidized campaign against municipal ownership, 
A fourth article, on the “ dollar-a-liners,’ will appear August 3 


CAMPAIGN 


S”’ 


appeared 


IN TWO STATES 


made it look exactly like legitimate news, charge high 
for ‘‘pure reading matter.’’ The Topeka ‘‘State Jour- 
nal’s’’ rate is 25 cents per line; the rate of the Kansas 
City ‘‘Times”’ and the ‘‘Star’’ (morning and afternoon 
papers under the same ownership) for reading noticcs is 
one dollar per line; of the ‘‘Journal,’’ 50 cents. Other 
papers run from 25 to 4o cents per line. All told, the 
cost of this one insertion of the Boyle ‘‘interview’’ 
must have been not less than $5,000; the ‘‘Times’’ and 
“Star’’ got $1,076. Then, after the publication in the 
dailies of the larger cities, the dailies of the smaller 
towns received the order to run it at an average rate 
of ten cents per line. Finally, the country weeklies 
also got the order, 

The manager of the Kansas City ‘‘Journal’’ has testi- 
fied that that paper received $3,340 from Boyle in pay- 
ment for eight insertions of various ‘‘readers’’; the 
total received by the ‘‘Times’’ and ‘‘Star,’’ for four 
insertions, was $2,371. 

Now, who was Boyle, ‘‘statistician of oil industries’’? 
Boyle was an old literary war-horse of the Standard Oil 
Company. Miss Ida M. Tarbell, in her history of the 
Standard Oil Company, has given a clear snapshot of 
him: 

‘*Since 1885, the editor of this interesting sheet (the 
Oil City ‘Derrick’) has been a picturesque Irishman, 
Patrick C. Boyle by name. Mr. Boyle’s position as 
editor and proprietor of the ‘Derrick’ is due to the 
generosity of the Standard Oil Trust, and he has dis- 
charged his allegiance to his benefactor with a zeal 
which, if it has not always contributed to the enlighten- 
ment of the Oil Regions, has, materially, to its gaiety.”’ 

Boyle’s first statement was promptly challenged by 
the independent oil men in Kansas. So, on Friday, 
April 7, 1905, appeared a ‘‘Statement from Boyle,’’ 
nineteen typewritten pages of figures and ‘‘facts,’’ 
replying to the Topeka ‘‘Capital’s’’ editorial, and sus- 
taining the position of the Standard Oil Company. 
This, too, went the rounds. Again, this was printed 
in the papers as pure reading matter, 


Jennings Takes Charge in Kansas 


In April Boyle went back to Pennsylvania. After 
his departure the Standard’s advertising was in charge 
of Malcolm Jennings, of the Jennings Advertising 
Agency of Lancaster, Ohio, a literary swordsman who 
has done valiant work for his employers and who has, 
on at least one occasion, defied a judicial sentence of 
contempt of court rather than answer questions con- 
cerning his employment by the Oil Trust. To the 
publishers of Kansas newspapers Jennings presented 
contracts for the usual display advertisements of the 
Standard’s commercial products, and which also con 
tained the following clause 

‘“The publishers turther agree to print in the news 
pages of said newspaper such reading notices, accept 
able to the publishers, sel in the body lyfe of 
paper, and bearing ts to indicate advertising, 
as are furnished from time to time by said Jennings 
Advertising Agency at a rate of ———— per counted 
line, and to furnish said Agency extra copies of paper 
containing such notices at —— per copy; or to mail 
the same to lists of subscribers furnished by said 
Agency at ———— per copy.”’ 


such 
no mar 


The articles furnished under this contract to many 
small dailies and weeklies consisted, in the fall and 
winter of 1905, of four or five Standard Oil ‘‘puffs.”’ 
One of these was headed, ‘‘Do Business as Well as the 
Standard,’’ and described the writer’s impressions of 
a visit to the Trust's refinery at Whiting, Indiana 
Another, which appeared in papers in Independence, 
Sedan, Chanute, and othe The 
Standard Oil Company Domi 


places, was headed 
Some Reasons for Its 


nance Over the Oil Industry—A Brief Résumé of Its 
Policies and Principles.’’ This was sent out in proof 
slip form and credited to the Lancastet Ohio, Ga 
zette,’’ edited then and now by Malcolm Jennings, the 
credit line having been stamped with a rubber stamp. 
he order for the insertion of this particular story 1 
reproduced on the next page 
Governor E. W. Hoch had led the fight against the 
Standard Oil Company in and out of the Legislature 
Che Governor owns the M mn ‘* Record i weekly 
paper published at Marion, Kansas. When the inte 
view with Boyle appeared in the papers, the Governo1 
Lys: ‘‘Some one, whose name I now forget, called upon 
me and offered me ten ce ts per line to print it (th 
Boyle statement) in tl Mario1 Record I felt that, 
under the circumstance holding the position I did, it 
would be impré er tor me to print the article ind I re 
i ad »d B ene l oh Kar ¢ 
al sl co ‘ ng G 
) H in the p px pri ed t il¢ i i 
| € pt li 1c 
I Salina ‘‘Journa whned by J. L. I 
muurth A tant Postmaste Gel j 

( eaterror to the Il Office ‘ 
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The Jennings Advertising Agency. 





THS JENNINGS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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ive not, to eriticise t 


tion is capable 
face 


When the Jennings Agency sent this order to the Chanute, Kansas, ‘‘ Tribune,’ Malcolm Jennings, general manager, was also 


” 








agents kept for that purpose’’ was furnished or offered to newspapers, as the Interstate C ce C 


had charged 
solely to cover advertisements of the company’s commercial products.’’ 





THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 








the volume of adverse comment this dividend annetn cements sound stu- 
of your contract with us and send bill on first of next month, wit! ping paper has contributed from time to pendousty “large. 
time. But it oceurs .o us that not 7 t 
all of the criticism has been justified _4He company is largely due to the 
by the fapts, It is natural for failure” following principles and _ policies 
to envy. success, for those ‘who Whieh it will be generally admitted 


erience has shown us that this principles and nolie¢ies are worthy 


ORDER FROM JENNINGS TO INSERT A READING NOTICE, AND THE HEADING OF THE NOTICE 


of the Standard Oil Company’s advertising and publicity agents in 1898, when the Attorney-General of Ohio was prosecuting a suit to oust the company from Ohio under the Anti-Trust 
law of the State. The Standard Oil Company, through its assistant secretary, William P. Howe, on February 5, this year, made a formal denial that ‘‘reading matter prepared by 


The article, the order for insertion of which is here reproduced, mentions no commercial product of the Standard 


The Standard differs from the 
other great, dominating corporations 
in that it is not a combination of 


Some Reasons For Its Dominance competing companies, but an associa- 


ars WSF « tion of companies each formed to per- | 
LANCASTER, OHIO, Ler \ lt Quer. the, OF taut A Brit form some one function io transact 
A ‘ ‘ Resume of Ite Policies and one branch of one general business _/ | 
\ Warr Principles, It differs in another respect: It is 
; ee . ‘under -capitalized’’ imstead of 
J Ve ee See ee Teoma Tha Ls ‘caotigs ““Over-eapitalized.’’ Water~does not 
, 3 \ The Standerd Oil company has mix with this oil-stocke The capital 
rae { , many erities and is of coarse » Stock would not begjm to buy or re- 
' ; ee decals takitat toke’. dine i: Alors Adley legitimate subject for eriticism. To place the plant, - onsequently the 


It-Seems to us that the snecess of 


hose who have. have marked its operation. These 


of taking care of he the 


anpeosit® 


editor of the Lancaster, Ohio, ‘‘Gazette.”’ He became one 


Mr. Howe asserted that Mr. Jennings’s contracts ‘‘ were used 








Independence ‘‘Daily Star,’’ the Chanute ‘‘Tribune,’’ 
the Iola ‘‘Register,’’ and, after the first Boyle inter- 
view, the Topeka ‘‘Capital,’’ were other papers that to Henry Apthorp, 442 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio.’’ 
refused to sell their news columns to the Standard. It was Apthorp’s O. K. onacontract that made it good, 
By June, 1906, literature laudatory of the Standard and it was Apthorp who signed the checks. Jennings 
Oil Company was at low ebb, and the editors and pub- was working under Apthorp’s direction. 
lishers of Kansas were beginning to think that it was George M. Cook, editor of the Marietta ‘‘ Leader,”’ 
about exhausted. Then appeared a whole booklet, appeared and testified. A contract was submitted by 
twenty-four pages in all, praising everything connected the Attorney-General which Mr. Cook identified as 
with the Standard Oil Company. The booklet was having been presented by Jennings. It was identical 
written by L. A. Bone of Wichita, and was entitled: with that shown to have been used in Kansas, except 
‘‘Standard Oil Company, A Public Benefactor.’’ The that the publisher agreed to print reading notices in 
author described it as an ap eal for fair play to the — the ‘‘news or editorial pages.’’ ‘The ‘‘or editorial’’ also 
Common People by ‘“‘One of Their Number.’’ This appeared in the contract offered to the Xenia ‘‘ Herald.”’ 
book was published serially by some of the papers. Mr. Cook identified two items of an editorial nature 
But this particularly highly paid piece of advertising which he had reprinted from the Lima, Ohio, ‘‘’Times- 
was not generally distributed. Democrat,’’ and for which he received three cents a 
Mention has been made of Daniel O’Day, who was line. The first of these was typical: 
one of the ‘‘ pacification committee’ that went to Kan- ‘For the Courts to Decide.—Whether the Standard 
sas City in March, 1905. O’Day seems to have been Oil Company of Ohio is in a trust or out of a trust is 
the Standard Oil director who had 
charge of its publicity department. 
As far back as 1898 he figures in 


copies of said paper containing such advertisements or 
paid notices to the Jennings Advertising Agency and 


furnishes you with the printed matter referred to 
[copies of reading notices]?’’ Jennings replied: ‘* Mr, 
Apthorp.”’ 

Apthorp was the Standard’s Ohio press agent and 
Jennings was his assistant. The connection between 
Daniel O’Day’s visit to Kansas in 1905, in company 
with the ‘‘statistician of oil industries,’’ and the appear- 
ance of Jennings in that field is now clear. It was with 
the recollection of his Ohio successes in mind that 
Apthorp sent his assistant into the Southwest. One 
of Attorney-General Monnett’s questions related to 
the terms of the unwritten contract between Jennings 
and Apthorp. He asked: ‘‘Don’t you receive a hun- 

dred dollars a month and expense Jennings refused 
ro confirm this. Whatever the facts regarding the 
financial status of his News Bureau and Advertising 
Agency in 1898, in 1905 Jennings showed evidences of 
prosperity. He is now editor of the ‘‘Gazette”’ as well 
as proprietor of the Advertising Agency. The name 
‘News Bureau’’ seems to have been dropped. 
Besides the direct advertising of 
the company and its use of read- 








that capacity in the courts of Ohio, 
and his record there is the story of 
Malcolm Jennings’s beginning as 
the Standard’s publicity agent. 

In 1898, F. S. Monnett, Attorney- 
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ing notices, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has other means of getting 
publicity and controlling public 
opinion. Both in Kansas and in 
Indian Territory, papers have been 
acquired by their agents. A young 











General of Ohio, was prosecuting a —— 
suit against the Standard Oil Trust 
under the Dhio Anti-Trust law. In 
a short time he noticed that articles 
were appearing in various news- 
papers throughout the State which 
deprecated the litigation, and as- 
serted that it would. be little short 
of a calamity to put the Standard 
out of business in Ohio. Monnett’s 
curiosity as to the inspiration of 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


man in Independence, Kansas, in 


dard literary effort, was able to buy 
one of the Independence journals 
of the Mississ ° for $10,000, paying $4,000 in cash. 
By taking care that the local corre- 
spondents of city newspapers and of 
the press associations were friendly 
to the Standard, this Independence 
editor was able practically to sup- 
press'the report of aninvestigation of 
ior the Standard made on April 15, 1907, 
at that place by the State Board of 
Assessment of Railroad, Telegraph, 
and Pipe Line Properties in Kansas. 
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WrouRnt ms * PUBLIC BENEFACTOR 
Thereupon, the Attorney-General ala inidG, tie teveaigaes we enoes Ise Prices dropped to 1 © <io < At Bartlesville, Indian Territory, 
subpeenaed Jennings and examined page Ae ,__ [ta March. fee, ecote one of the chief oil towns of the 
him as to his connection with the “the petre'-- iti Territory, the ‘‘Examiner,’’ edited 
Standard. = by a man named Haywood, who ap- 
peared in that oil field in quest ol 
Jennings in Ohio STANDARD OIL READING NOTICES USED IN KANSAS fortune four years ago, though ae 
testing independence, is generally 
ENNINGS testified that Henry The three-and-a-half-column defense of the Standard by P. C isevicwel aon an a ree organ. 
Apthorp of Cleveland had writ- Boyle appeared in the Kansas City **Journal’’ without any marks H. L. Wood, correspondent of Pat- 
ten to him in November, 1898, and | to show that it was advertising. Boyle paid for this and other Ato rick C. Boyle’s Oil City ‘‘Derrick”’ 
asked him to come to his (Ap- | reading notices in the ‘‘Journal’’ $3,340.50. The 24-page ind ‘toil news writer’’ for other 
pal by office. There it was ar- | booklet by Mr. Bone was given out to certain favored Kansas papers, is another Standard Oil 
ranged that Jennings should open | papers in 1906, to be printed serially at reading-notice rates. It news’ gatherer, with headquar- 
an advertising agency in Columbus, | summarized the history of the Oil Trust, and ended with this lyric — the saddle, who is active 
and Apthorp should furnish copy | berst: ‘Could th le b seal draft At Tulsa, Indian Territory, an at- 
for insertion in the Ohio news = “i Gigucdh: igugte Bema se. wg <a tempt was made early this year by 
papers, After this talk, Jennings potion be brought to a complete realization of their debt of | a man in the Standard’ s emp loy at 
had accompanied Apthorp to New gratitude to the Standard Oil Company, they could do no less Marietta, Ohio, to buy the ‘‘Demo- 
York and conferred with certain ot | than employ some modern Phidias to raise the statue of John D. crat.’’ Recently, that effort was 
the Standard Oil officials. Among | Rockefeller like that of Athene in the Parthenon in ivory and gold’ | given up, and the ‘‘World,’’ th 
them was Daniel O’Day, the sam« | | Democrat’s”’ riv ul, began to evince 
man who accompanied Boyle to an interest in the Standard’s 
Kansas City in 1905. Though he iy = = SN eee eee velfare. At the same time the 
spent two ‘or three days in New World’s’’ material prosperity was 
York with Apthorp, and made thi suddenly increased. It is a matter 
pilgrimage to 26 Broadway to consult with Mr. O'Day a question for the courts to decid ind whether the ff common knowledge that the company attempted to 
ind other Standard Oil officials, Jenni! igs insisted consumers of oil are getting a better quality, at less offset the effect of Miss Tarbell’s history by buying 
that Apthorp was the only man with whom he had cost, and handled with greater safety than formerly, ind sending free to some thousands of clergymen 
talked business Jennings was finally adjudged i t question for the people to decide. In the commercial throughout the country a friendly account of the Ol 
contempt of court for refusing to answer questions affairs of life it is things, not words, that count in Trust’s rise. The cost of postage alone in this enter- 
relating to the character and extent of his busines making up the bal: “0 sheet of loss or gain, of benefit prise was twenty-six c@énts a book. ; 
with the pap of Ohio or il . Monopol y and octopus, combin I Considering all these things, it is not incredible that 
At the bottom of tl contract lich Jennings de- trusts, ar 1ughty words, but the best goods at lov Interstate Commerce Commission had good reason 
ised, and which he is the only form of « I prices are beneficial thing It i ( er t he Standard Oil Company with procuring 
he has « ! i ng claus harsh ord n it t nake od t p ertion, rdinarv new of reading 1 ter 
iblisl t t R he Att Crenera est \\ 1 ita { ly t 
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MOYER-HAYWOOD C 


V.—THE COLORADO LABOR WAR 


Last week Mr. Connolly told the story of Harry Orchard. This week’s article will 


be followed on July 


ETWEEN the unwise, or worse, leadership of 

the Western Federation of Miners, the crimes 

of the political bosses of Colorado, and the de- 

cisions of its highest courts, which have, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, hit labor as with a bludgeon, the 
decent, law-abiding miners of that State have suffered 
enough to pluck commiseration froma stony heart. A 
review of these conditions may help the reading public 
to better understand the testimony being given at 
Boise. 

Cripple Cre ek lies south of Denver. It is about five 
hours’ ride by rail from the capital, though the distance 
is not much more than a hundred miles. The district 
comprises the towns of Cripple Creek, Victor, Gold- 
field, Independence, Anaconda, and Altman—the last- 
named town, eleven thousand feet above sea-level, is 
said to be the highest incorporated town in the United 
States. The population of the district is about thirty 
thousand. The pay-roll in t903 was $500,000 a month. 
The mineral production of the region to date might be 
roughly estimated as between two hundred and three 
hundred millions of dollars. The first rush to Colorado 
for gold was to Pikes Peak, twelve miles distant, in an 
air line, from Cripple Creek. The discoveries were of 
gold in placer beds. Over thirty years later the Cripple 
Creek veins were discovered. They were probably the 
sources of some of the placer beds 

Any one who to-day visits the Cripple Creek district 
will, on every side, be told that as a class the men who 
toiled underground in that region before the strike 
of 1903-4 were good miners and good citizens. It is 
not necessarily a contradiction of this statement to 
recall that in September of tgoo, President Roosevelt, 
while Governor of New York and a candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, was viciously assaulted after an un- 
successful attempt to hold a political meeting in Victor. 

He was struck in the breast with a rock and barely 
escaped a deadly blow aimed at his head with a piece 
of scantling in the hands of one of the rioters. This 
attempted political meeting took place in the hall 
that became the ‘‘Bull Pen’’ after the blowing up of 
the Independence depot on the morning of June 6, 
1904, and during the deportations from Cripple Creek. 
Independence and Altman, which were 
close by Victor, were the hot-bed of the 
worst elements in the Cripple Creek 


6 by a second article describing the 


By C. P. CONNOLLY 


where he had his office, to his home in Victor, he was 
in the habit of taking his noonday lunch at a restau- 
rant in Altman. A man named Hart, who had a large 
family in destitute circumstances, had applied to 
Gleason for work. Gleason put him to work, though 
Hart had no unioncard. The officer of the union com- 
plained. Gleason explained that as soon as Hart re- 
ceived his first wages he would take out a union card. 
This did not suit the union officer, who told Gleason 
that if he, Gleason, did not let Hart out the union 
would. Gleason threatened trouble if the union 
officials pulled Hart off the cage. One word led to 
another, and that other led to blows, in which the 
union officer was badly worsted. Less than a month 
later, and within a week after warning of impending 
troubles received by Gleason from a detective agency, 
on a cold, blustery day—the day after Christmas of rgo1 
—he was lured into an abandoned shaft-house on the 
Kalamazoo property, on his way from lunch, at about 
a quarter to one o’clock in the afternoon. He was 
struck on the head with a heavy iron dump hook, and, 
while evidently struggling on his knees, was shot 
through the top of the head, the bullet ranging down 
through his body. Blood from his finger tracks marked 
the inside of the door of another entrance to the shaft- 
house, where in the struggle Gleason had tried to get 
out. His body was found in the sump of the shaft, five 
hundred feet below the surface, the next morning. 


Unionism Runs Wild in Cripple Creek 


H's watch had stopped at 12.45. Pools of blood were 
found on the floor of the shaft-house, showing that 
Gleason was slaughtered like an ox before being thrown 
down the shaft. Between his firmly set teeth, when 
his body was found, was the stub of the cigar which 
Gleason was smoking when lured into the old shaft- 
house. ‘There never was any prosecution for this 
crime. Gleason’s employers offered large rewards for 
the apprehension of the perpetrators of this crime, and 
for the offering of this reward their lives were threat- 
ened by letter. 
In Cripple Creek, in fact, unionism, and particu- 





Colorado labor war 


the ranks when the union most needed their support. 
This foolhardy policy seems to have followed closely 
upon the heels of the Western Federation in Idaho and 
Colorado. It was the history of that organization in 
the Coeur d’Alenes, in Leadville, in Cripple Creek, in 
Idaho Springs, and in Telluride. And whatever good 
union men may believe, these conditions are not exag- 
gerated, though they were more pronounced in some 
regions than in others. The man who, under these 
conditions, worked in the mines, soon found himselt 
in pretty bad company—all because local labor leaders 
were more interested in representing a fighting force 
that would carry matters with a high hand—‘‘strike 
terror to the heart of capitalism,’’ as Mr. Haywood 
put it—than because they were interested in promoting 
by just and fair means the real interests of labor. 
Such methods can never win permanently, and as long 
as the law-abiding members of the union permit them 
to go on, they will suffer, in time, in common with 
the criminal element. That was the lesson of the 
Coeur d’Alenes. It was the lesson of Cripple Creek 
and Leadville, Telluride and Idaho Springs. Any one 
who looks into the the eyes of Martin Gleason’s widow 
and sees the tragedy of her husband’s death still re- 
flected there—a sad, lonely litthke woman who never 
harmed a creature—will register a vow that unionism 
of that stripe will never find root in American soil 
if he can help prevent it. 

It has been charged, time and again, by friends and 
officials of the Western Federation, that the failure to 
pass an eight-hour law in Colorado was the cause of 
the great labor troubles in that State. This charge 
is in part false, and in part true. So far as it pertains 
to the Cripple Creek strike, except indirectly, it is 
without foundation. The thirty-five hundred miners 
who were called out in Cripple Creek in 1903 were 
contented and satisfied. They had what comforts the 
mine owners could give them. Electric lines ran along 
the mountain-sides all through the district, carrying 
the men to and from the mines. The climate was 
matchless; the mines were dry; the miners had had 
the eight-hour day since 1894; the minimum wage was 
$3 a day, the average $4. There were good schools, 

and in Cripple Creek and Victor many 
of the advantages of urban life. There 
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district. On asubsequent visit of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Victor redeemed itself 
by a loyal reception to him. 

A large percentage of the Cripple 
Creek miners were native-born Ameri- 
cans. Telluride, which also had strike 
difficulties and deportations during the 
same period, was a long way farther 
south. The miners there at the time 
were mostly foreign-born. ‘They were 
made up in large part of Italians, whose 
southern blood was easily excited, and 
who were easily led. But Cripple Creek 
was the seat of the greatest of Colorado’s 
industrial wars, and into its history is 
crowded an epitome of all the wrongs 
and all the bitterness that have made 
Colorado famous as much for its labor 
troubles as for its mineral production, 
its scenery, and its climate 





A Colorado Coeur d’ Alene 


N the Cripple Creek district I found 
that in the heyday of the Western 


were no better mining towns in the 














West than Cripple Creek and Victor. 
The mine owners of the district were, 
as a rule, on good terms with their 
men. ‘There were no grievances on 
either side. Over these prosperous con 
ditions there came a cloud—for which 
neither the mine owners themselves no1 
the great body of the miners were re 
sponsible—first small as a man’s hand, 
and then growing steadily larger, until 
the storm burst with a fury which has 
rarely been equaled in any American 
community. That storm beat alike 
upon the just and the unjust. Thug- 
gery, under the guise and the protection 
of law—open, brutal, wholesale—swept 
over those contented little communities, 
in retaliation for acts, past and present, 
of lawless union men. 





The Coming of the ‘‘Terror’’ 


VERY revenge, great or small, pub 
lic or private, nursed through the 
years, was let loose, while riot waves 





Federation of Miners something of the 








Same conditions prevailed as in the 
Coeur d’Alenes from 1892 to 18099 
Long prior to 1903-4, while the West 


THE WRECKED RAILROAD STATION AT INDEPENDENCE 


surged over the district, receding, and 
returning with greater or less momen 
tum, as the happenings of the hou 











nia . , gave them head. It was the Russian 
, es witu S , : 

ern Federation controlled the civic and Orchard testified that he arranged the charge of dynamite that ble Pp persecution of the Jews over again on a 

political life of the region, high-handed 9p small scale; soldiers entered houses and 

methods obtained Instances are not 


Wanting in which non-union men were 
pulled off the cages as the 


y were about 
to descend into the mines Men who did not 


agree 
with the arbitrary policy of union leaders, self-consti 
tuted or regul and who dared speak their n inds even 
mildly, were run out of the camp One man was on his 
way to work one night when he was met on the north 
side of Battle M« tain and so brutally beats that he 
never resembled his forme physical self agair He 
Knew who e the arties th issaulted | inion 
men but he va idvised bv th tuthoritie that it was 
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larly the form of it so obnoxiously represented by an 
element in the Western Federation in certain parts 


of Colorado and Idaho, was the vogue. Notices were 


posted, now and again, in conspicuous places, gi\ 
ing a certain limited time for non-union miners to 
join the union, ov suffer th NS (ence and every 
one in the district knew the meaning of that significant 
phrast Even if you were not a miner, you had to fal 
line with the loudly proclaimed policy of the unio 
leaders Men who were too independent or too indis 
creet found it to their interest hurriedly to pack t 
velongings and leave for other fields An unde 
ment floated into the district, and, drifting w 
ent ( rk in the mines long enough t 
| the nion, and the juit the oeccuy 
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prodded the bedding with bayonets fo1 
citizens hiding from a maddened popu 
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lace, men were marched to bull pens in 
hundreds, sometimes their arms raised high above their 
heads, fearful of disobedience of the orders of cav- 
alry and militia; Gatling guns swept the treets of 
Cripple Creek; women and children were terrorized, 
nd men, innocent of any graver crime than being 
member r friends of a union against which the 
ngeince of the popula blazed e compell 
bandon the homes which they ow to leave behind 
wife and children, and never show face again in thos 
nO 1j Lists of the } ved were prep , 
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persons, for calling, or for titke—under the ban went 
the clergy, the lawyer, the doctor, the office-holder. 
Masons, Elks, and Odd-Fellows were selected by their 
brother fraternals, and ordered out of the district. Six 
hundred of the good and bad joined in this involuntary 
hegira. While it lasted stores were wrecked and looted, 
and the punishment for the transgressions of the few 
was visited upon all alike. There is no more tragic 
page, nor likely to be, in the history of Colorado. 

There had been several attempts to secure the pas- 
an eight-hour law in Colorado. Generally 
speaking, the eight-hour day was, and had been for 
some time, in operation in the mines throughout the 
State. But the mill and smelter men usually worked 
from ten to twelve hours, and were, for such labor, not 
any too well paid. 

In 1899 the Legislature of Colorado, in response to 
a rapidly growing public sentiment, passed an eight- 
hour law affecting mine, mill, and smelter workers. 
Notwithstanding the Supreme Court of Utah had 
upheld an identically similar act in that State, and 


sage of 


W. H. Miner, Haywood’s father-in-law Mrs. W. D. Haywood 
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ing the failure of many electors to express any 
preference, that there could be no doubt of the 
overwhelming sentiment of the State. At the next 


meeting of the Legislature a bill was introduced in 
conformity with the mandate of the voters of the 
State, though Governor Peabody utterly ignored the 
subject in his message to the Legislature. The cor- 
porations fought this bill bitterly by means of a strong 
lobby, and it was defeated. 


Fighting the Eight-Hour Law in Colorado 


HERE is no doubt that the promoters of the eight- 

hour legislation justly felt that there had been 
jockeying of the worst kind with the expressed wishes 
of the voters, and that the corporations would continue 
to successfully oppose such legislation, notwithstand- 
ing the adoption of the constitutional amendment. 
They felt that in their efforts of years in trying to 
ascertain and follow the mandates of the courts, prior 
to the adoption of the constitutional amendment, and 


Leon W hitsell Peter Bree Clarence S. Darrov 


tion bill. Although strongly urged to embrace in his 
call the passage of an eight-hour law in conformity 
with the pronounced vote on the constitutional amend- 
ment, he refused to do so. Again, he was informed by 
express resolution of both houses of the Legislature in 
special session, regularly transmitted to him, that that 
body was ready to pass such a law if he would make a 
supplemental call authorizing it; and again he refused, 
on the pretext that ‘‘the leaders’’ could not agree on 
the terms of such a bill. Governor Peabody thus an 
nounced the doctrine, so well known, though rarely so 
frankly avowed, that the corrupt political leaders of 
Colorado, as of other States, hold a veto power over 
the verdict of the polls. 

It was while the Legislature of tg02-3 was jockeying 
over the passage of an eight-hour law, and after such a 
law had been gagged in one branch of the Legislature, 
that the leaders of the Western Federation of Miners 
called a strike at Colorado City in the chlorination and 
reduction mills there. Colorado City is practically a 
suburb of the fine residential city of Colorado Springs, 
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IN THE COURT-ROOM AT BOISE DURING THE CROSS-EXAMINATION OF HARRY ORCHARD 
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that the S Y ( rt of the I ted States had 
affirmed the Utah d sion, the Supreme Court of 
Colorado declared the a nconstitutional and lectured 
the Legislature for its temerity in passing it in view 
of the fact that the court had advised the Legislature 
some ear elo that such a proposed act would be 
considered unconstitutional The Colorado Supreme 
Court went upon the theory that a rath doubtft 
provisi of the Utah constitution permitted such leg 
islation; but both the Supreme Court of Utah and the 
Supreme Court of the United States based their de 
cis! yn tl road pt ple of the police power of 
the State—in other words, the right of the Legislatur: 
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ful occupati ind to ilate t I s of emp 
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in their legislative campaign subsequently, they had 
been foiled and forestalled by a well-organized con 
spiracy of finesse and delay which took no note of the 
public will. This feeling increased gradually in bitter- 
ness, throughout the ranks of labor p 
caused some violent and pointed utterances on the part 
of the labor leaders. Answering the arguments of the 
corporations against an eight-hour law, these leaders 
lared that if thes« rporations had not watered 
their stocks so recklessly, and were not so prone t 
curtail expenses and to increase dividends by keeping 
wn wages, their arguments might have more weight 
Beginning of the Strike in Colorado City 
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in which latter city a great many of the wealthy mine 
owners and mine stockholders reside It is 
by the railroad route, between Denver! 
Creek, and is twenty minutes’ ride by electric car 
from Manitou, at the base of Pikes Peak 

A wage increase of twenty-five cents per day a 
recognition of the union were the ostensible det 
back of the strike 
hours was one of the demands of this strike 
iger MacNeill has made the claim that his mi 
had eight hours for years 
one of the stipulations in the 


half-wa 


ind Cripple 


but Man 


agreement of settlement 


It is believed that the real motive of the strike was thi 
unionization of the mill and that the real purpose 
behind the resistance of the mill owners was a deep 
rooted prejudice against the aggressive and alleg« 
riminal policy of the Western Federation I 


Western Federation officials seemed determined at 
time to wage war all along the line; they declar 


trikes in practically all the smelting plants in 
State [hey declared their purpose to put an eight 
our law in operation despite the Legislaturs 
opponents of the Federation reasoned that one purp 
wr declaring the strikes was that the Federation 
ls sought to for illing workers into t 
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fore this time the Western Federation of Miners had 
few members among the employees of the smelters 
and reduction plants in Colorado, though a large pro- 
portion of the miners belonged to the Federation. 
Through the employment of detectives, who gained 
access to its ranks and reported the names of those 
joining (who were then discharged), one Federation 
union had been broken up at Colorado City. During 
the strike which followed it was discovered, according 
to the statements of Federation officials, that the secre- 
tary of the then union, one A. K. Crane, was a detec- 
tive in the employ of Manager MacNeill of the United 
States Reduction and Refining Company. 

The minimum wage at Colorado City was $1.80 per 
day of ten and twelve hours. It may be conceded that 
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this is not a fair day’s wage for men who work in mills 
and smelters in the West. Living is high, and the 
work, especially in the smelters, is slavish and the long 
hours dangerous to the health of the operatives. The 
mills run night and day, Sundays included. The smel- 
ter men at Butte, Montana, were at this time receiving 
$3 per day of eight hours. 


Why Governor Peabody Called Out the Militia 


T the inception of the strike Governor Peabody had 
called out the militia, largely, he stated, as a precau- 
tionary measure. He was censured by many for what 
was considered hasty action. It was claimed that there 
had been nothing more serious in Colorado City than a 


few street brawls. The newspapers at the time con- 
tained accounts of eight different assaults, but it was 
claimed that these were magnified. ‘There is no doubt 
there was some slight violence, and that Governor 
Peabody had information—probably through detective 
sources—of alleged threats of greater violence. The 
men employed in the mills were said by Governor Pea- 
body himself to be industrious and law-abiding; many 
of them owned their own homes and were men of 
family, having lived in the county for periods ranging 
from one to fifteen years. 

This strike, which resulted later in calling out th¢ 
miners at Cripple ¢ k, forty-five miles away, in 
sympathy with the 1 men, was finally settled on 
March 31, 1903, and was celebrated in Cripple Creek by 


(Continued on page 28) 


The Cause of Japanese Bitterness Toward America 







































































A PHOTOGRAPH THAT INFLAMED JAPAN 


View of the Horse Shoe Restaurant in San Francisco after the 
hoodlums had wrecked it in the labor riots late in May. It 
was published widely in Japan, and accepted by the yellow 
press as an example of the treatment of Japanese in America 


INTERIOR OF THE WRECKED RESTAURANT 


The proprietor had a photograph made before he removed any 
of the bricks which had been thrown through the window into 
the room. He asserts that his loss was $6,000, and Count 
Okuma has made a demand for indemnity a party cry in Japan 


THE WRECKED BATH-HOUSE 


As neighboring premises were unharmed, the Japanese Asso- 
ciation maintains that the damage was not due to the wanton- 
ness of the mob, but was a direct assault on foreigners which 
warrants a demand for reparation and for fair play in the future 
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AN FRANCISCO is ahead of Japan. She has 
already declared war on the United States and 
established a press censorship; or if she has not, 
why is it that the East hears so few details of 
the assaults on Japanese? Photographs do not lie, 
even if figures may. On photographic evidence there 
is no denying that a crowd of hoodlums smashed in the 

fronts of the Horse Shoe (Japanese) restaurant and a 
Japanese bath-house in San Francisco. 

The restaurant keeper had all the scientific fore- 
thought of a Japanese officer who was once observed 
timing his pulse to see if it beat faster under fire. He 
did not remove any of the bricks which the crowd 
hurled through the window on to the dining tables 
until he had a view of the interior taken. 

Mr. Thomas G. Walker writes on behalf of the Japa- 
nese Association of America asking to have these 
photographs appear in CoLLigER’s. The issue Mr. 
Walker raises is not one of being ‘‘pro-Japanese,”’ 
but of being pro-fairplay. 

These photographs enable one to see the Japanese 
side, or, at least, the side that a Japanese sees. ‘They 
are representative of the Progressives’ campaign in Ja- 
pan against the party in power. To us they mean only 
that in the course of general havoc in a labor riot in 
one city of the United States a lawless element ‘‘rough- 
housed”’ some property belonging to a foreigner. But 
the Progressives can use them to play on national prej- 
udices in the same way that pictures of Weyler’s 
reconcentrado camp were used to play on American 
prejudices before the Spanish war. ‘ 


‘Empress Jingo,’’ Heroine of Japan 


OUR soldier of Port Arthur gets an illustration 
? here of how his countrymen are generally treated 
in America. ‘‘His patriotic blood boils’? over the out- 
rage—-and, mind, the greatest heroine of Japan is 
Empress Jingo. Thus a single flash of the camera’s 
shutter can do more to inflame public opinion than a 
session of Parliament. The average Japanese is not 
hearing our side. He does not know that among the 
eighty odd millions of Americans who live outside of 
San Francisco there is a universal effort to be polite 
We answer all the interminable questions of Japanese 
visitors, welcome them as guests, and teach them how 


to drink cocktails and to chew gum, and we are gen- 
erally too Dusy to pay much attention to San Franciscan 
affairs i 


Our side requires discrimination and understanding 
and is not comprehensibk enough to be good reading to 
the average man who smokes his evs ning pipe sitting 
cross-legged after a dinner with chopsticks on the far 
shore of the Pac ific: and, to reverse the situation, thei 


Side is not « ily comprehensible to us. 


W he n to gratify the Japanese Ambassador the opera 
oT) M 1do’’ is suppre ssed in London we grin. 
Haven't tl liant people any sense of humor? we 
ask. The but it is not our kind A sense of 
humor \ they are a race of caricaturists. The 
mighty M Ito even does not escape flings at his 
private h onr ustom would not permit in 
decency lished Their ruler, however, i i 
god B Oyama and Togo are clay. It grate 


on them even to call him Mikado instead of Emperor. 
For our music the Japanese rarely have an ear. Our 
verse is only sound to most of them who understand 
English. Mr. Gilbert’s Mikado appeals to them in 
much the same way that Moses, the father of the Jewish 
race, as an old clo’ man, would to Jews; or St. Peter as 
‘‘bones’’ in a minstrel show to Catholics; or Martin 
Luther as a gay old roué, singing about a bird and a 
bottle, to a German Protestant. 

How would you like to go to an opera in Tokyo called 
‘‘George Washington’’—and Washington is not a god 
to a race of Chauvinists, but perfectly human to a 
race of individualists—and when George came on he 
was dressed in tights, with a little fringe of fluffy 
skirt around his middle, and he said: ‘‘Gu-r-rls, all 
have an ice-cream soda on me. I’m the boy with 
the hatchet, so you needn’t buy checks at the coun 
ter’’—and in a tripping Japanese lyric to delightful 
Japanese music (neither of which an American could 
understand) ? 

If the average American tourist is ‘‘riled’’ over the 
American in a foreign play who says: ‘‘ Waal, neow, | 
guess I’m an Amur-rican and I kin buy the whole 
earth, by G—, ef I wanter,’’ what would he do under 
these circumstances? I hear him crying: ‘‘Outrage!’’ 
And the Japanese might say: ‘‘You do not understand 
our sense of humor.’’ We call the Japanese ‘‘Japs’’ 
and call them so affectionately. It is more objection- 
able to them than Yanks to us or Johnny Bulls to 
Englishmen, because they are doubly as sensitive as 
we are. 

With misunderstandings so easy between two such 
different peoples, it would seem that there would be no 
difficulty in having a plentiful supply on hand at all 
times if either side chooses. Japan has as enterprising 
The other day four small boys threw 
stones at a Japanese greenhouse in Berkeley, and a 
Japanese special correspondent cabled home an account 
which wrecked the greenhouse completely. On our 
side, did anybody spank the ringleader for presum- 
ing to be an international factor before he was old 
enough to be Secretary of State? Did the boys know 
that the green-house was owned by a Japanese? Ex 
planation or denial you may be sure will hardly be 
published at length in Japan. Cable tolls across the 
Pacific can be afforded only for something really 
striking and sensational. 

There must be a market for fakes in Japan as well as 
the United States, or fakes would not be sent. That is 
the bad sign. Count Okuma is an outspoken critic, 
a great national cynic, a Thomas B. Reed, and a Chau 
vinist at the same time. With equal delight he collects 
orchids and trouble for the party in power. The anti 
American feeling has reached a point where it is polit 
cal capital; where he can say that the nation must tak« 
measures to defend its dignity. Although he may be 

twisting a tail to get the Irish vote,”’ it is the Ameri 
can eagle’s tail that gets the twist, and we learn for the 
first time that there is an ‘‘Irish vote’’ in Japan 

Is achange in the relations with America welcom: 





a press as ours. 


Are the school question and the wre¢ king of the Horse 
hoe restaurant and the bath-house--if the 
wrecked. official reports being to the cont rv and the 


photograph howing only broken wind 


the first incidents of such a campaign as culminated in 
a state of public feeling in Japan against Russia that 
made war unavoidable? ‘This is a question to be an- 
swered by the temperance of the Japanese and the 
San Franciscans. A small thing may be made an in- 
ternational affair if one party wishes. We have had 
numbers of missionaries killed in China, with no 
thought of anything but reparation for property loss 
through the regular channels. When two German 
priests were murdered Germany took Kiau-Chau. A 
dozen German priests might be murdered to-day, and 
Germany would not think of asking for an additional 
acre. For China is not now afraid of her. Four years 
ago a dozen wrecked Japanese restaurants in San Fran- 
cisco would not have aroused a flutter of indignation 
in Japan. But Japan is now a great power 

Foreigners everywhere are subject to the perils of 
life in the nation where they live. If five or six have a 
fight with five or six natives, the affair may create no 
stir, or it may inflame both nations concerned. All 
depends on their mood. 

There can be an ‘‘outrage’’ if Japanese agitators de- 
sire when a boy bats a ball through the window of the 
premises of a Japanese. On the other hand, when 
Japanese waylay and pay our hoodlums back in kind, 
the hoodlumism of San Francisco can cowardly bide its 
time for a reprisal in mass or gamely accept the 
fortunes of war. If the San Francisco police do their 
duty they will arrest offenders of either race impar- 
tially, and judges, if they do their duty, will punish 
them impartially. 


The Foundation of Our Good Relations 


O the good relations of Japan and the United States 
hang by suchaslender thread? Thinking Japane se 
know very well that every Japanese coolie in California 
is no more a model of good conduct than is every one 


of our own citizens If physical combats between occa 


sional individuals are to be a source of trouble, San Fran- 
cisco ought to leave all the honors to the other side of 
the Pacific Any overt and concerted violence against 


any set of foreigners will mean the presence of regular 


troops in San Francisco. This, however, can not pre 
vent Japanese leaders from developing the enmity of 
the Japanese against the American people, but if they 
try as hard to be considerate of our susceptibilities as 
the President is trying to be of theirs, that new senti 
ment of hostility against the oldest friend ong the 
nations will not be developed through ye 5s to the 
breaking point as it was toward R ia 

They will understand that we mean no disrespect 
when we laugh over ‘‘The Mikado,’’ because the musi 
is S ivan s an the el Gilbert's | the fur 
would be just as good if t name were The Hig! 
Mucky-Muck,’’ and the sce laid in Alaska in a pre 
historic age of imaginatr indeur and picturesqu 
improbability We shall understand that when t 
Japan ‘‘Times,’’ the official org of tl lapane 
Government, announce that no toreig ( ints <« 
ore } ed ew | t i neal 
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“E ENTLEMEN of the Graduating Class—’’ 
President Blair made the tritely dramatic 

pause before the peroration of his baccalau- 

reate sermon to allow the class, seated before 
him ez masse in the body of Blaisdell Chapel, to arise 
and remain standing during the said peroration. They 
arose, three hundred strong, clean-looking young fel- 
lows, showing, on the average, decently intelligent 
faces above white collars and biack gowns, and the 
light of a June morning, sifting mellowed through the 
stained glass of the chapel windows above them, in 
vested them with a kind of objective solemnity suitable 
to the occasion. Something of this solemnity was re- 
flected in their faces; most of them looked properly 
serious, albeit with a tinge of feeling for their own 
importance, though here and there a mocking spirit 
grinneg and yawned behind his hand. On the whole, 
they were a credit to the University, and the president 
might well indulge himself in a bit of pride, because 
another class of goodly youths was to be discharged 
honorably from the portals of learning of which he was 
the gatekeeper. They were a tolerably satisfying class, 
and he was an eminently capable president; as he stood 
looking down from the pulpit, facing the packed nave 
and flanked by the cqualiy crowded transepts, wherein 
rejoiced piously the friends and relatives of those about 
to graduate, he looked fitted to his position, a man 
of middle age, powerful, dignified, intellectual of brow, 
with the polished suavity of demeanor so advantageous 
in a modern university president. He was markedly 
the ‘‘safe’’ man, never guilty of an indiscretion, mental 
or moral, and the University knew what to expect from 
him; in the third row of the North Gallery, two ancient 
trustees of the institution—most suspicious of mortals! 
—crossed their legs afresh, and settled back to enjoy 
his peroration, well aware that they would hear nothing 
which might startle their brains into unaccustomed 
lines of thought. 

The rustle subsided, and the president, after the due 
pause, launched into his peroration, calm, clear of 
thought and voice, master of himself and of his audi- 
ence. If anything of the potential humor of the occa- 
sion obtruded itself upon his mind, it did not show in 
his manner or his countenance—as, indeed, was only 
natural; but Celia Wetherell, sitting opposite him, in 
the East Gallery, wondered, as she listened and watched 
whether, by any chance, there remained, latent beneath 
the presidential gravity, any hint of the old Dick Blair 





the eccentric and lovable boy whom she had know1 
her youth. Mrs. Wetherell was not much gi 
sentiment, and not at all to sentimentality; furtl 
she had a son in the graduating class, and he Ve 
ind mind should, reasonably, have been with hin A 
t matter of fact, however, though she loved P 
deeply, the whimsical tre nd of he nind did not 
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WHICH IT IS SHOWN THAT 


these others, Blair was, or 
most interesting and the most 


them so thoroughly. Of 
rather had been, the 
attractive 

It chanced that in twenty-five years she had seen him 
but once, and then in public and at a distance. Their 
ways in life had been divergent; Wetherell had been 
on the Stock Exchange in Chicago, while Blair had 
been called to the presidency of the University from 
the Chair of Economics. Of written communication 
with him she had had but little, and that little was of 
a semi-official character, relative to her son. Once, in- 
deed, when the boy had involved himself in a college 
scrape consequent upon hurling a dinner-bell through 
an instructor’s bedroom window in the wee sma’ hours, 
Blair had written in a friendly way to reassure her, but 
there had been in the letter no reference to his own 
affairs. What she knew of his development she had 
picked up from the gossip of friends, from the public 
press, or from Roger, her son Of these sources, her 
friends were not of a class addicted to intimate knowl 
edge ol college presidents, the newspapers dealt only 
with official matters, and Roger viewed ‘‘His Nibs’’ 
with the mixture of admiration and cheerful raillery 
which undergraduates accord their president. Conse- 
quently, Mrs. Wetherell had come to witness her son’s 
graduation with a mind open toward Blair; or, at least, 
that had been her impression before seeing him. Now, 
in the face of the smooth reality, operating there before 
her like a puppet on a stage, she found herself revert 
ing, half-cynically, half-tenderly, to the past, and 
wondering, in the light of memory, whether Richard 
Blair had really changed as much as he seemed to have 
changed, whether in his heart of hearts he did not 
laugh at all this educational solemnity, at the pomp 
ind panoply of his position, most of all at himself. 
Aforetime, he had been the one to take things lightly, 
to chortle in the teeth of Greatness; now, when she 
had learned the laughter which is of the mind, was it 
a part of Time’s eternal irony that he had been brought 
to take himself, and all things else, seriously? Watch 
ing him as he delivered gracefully his platitudinous 


periods, she remembered vividly and inevitably, by 
contrast, speeches of his which had lain dormant and 
forgotten in the toreroom of her memory tor years, 
slight quips and absurdities, shrewd and cynical com 
ment ind affairs, an epigram about door-knob 
d love-w d half laughing, half-serious spoken as 
only he could speak the She remembered also the 
nixed mood of sorrow and jest in which he had finally 
epted his « i ind she remembered her owt 
ide of that di is id never been quite easy 
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MASKS ARE SOMETIMES SOLEMN 


AS WELL AS GAY 


ARTHUR STANLEY WHEELER 


modulated blaze of verbal fireworks, and, after another 
correct pause, offered a short prayer. Then ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,’’ was given out, and the voices of 
the congregation, led by the student choir, made the 
vaulted roof ring. The benediction followed, and with 
the end of the service the seniors, for the last time, 
observed the time-honored custom of bowing to the 
president as he left the chapel by the middle aisle 
Descending majestically in his black robes from the 
pulpit, Blair traversed slowly the length of the chapel, 
and on either side the gowned seniors louted low be- 
fore him, then fell in behind. His course took him 
immediately beneath Mrs. Wetherell, and she saw his 
face as though in the glare of limelight, calm, cold, 
immobile, with eyes looking neither to the right nor 
to the left, nor above nor below. She noted curiously 
the fixity of the shaven face, with its strong features 
and few deep lines, the pallor through which _ the 
blue of the beard showed strongly, and especially the 
eyes, whose gaze seemed fixed on some re mote point, 
not dreamily, nor longingly, but with the kind of 
hopeless determination which admits no other feel- 
ing, yet lends itself no warmth. Seeing him, Mrs. 
Wetherell had a strange and almost uncanny impres- 
sion, as of something seen before, in a picture, perhaps, 
possibly in one of those terrible portraits of Rem- 
brandt, wherein the commonplace is lit from behind 
with all the intangible and indefinite irony and mock- 
ery of human existence. She could not place the im- 
pression accurately, but it remained with her, none 
the less strong, even when in company with her son 
she emerged into the sunlight of the Campus. 

She had luncheon with Roger, at the Ware House, 
where she was staying, and in the afternoon held a 
sort of levee in Roger’s room in Sterrett Hall on the 
Campus. Roger was proud of his mother, of her good 
looks, of her accomplishments, above all of the 7e 
guoz of manner which was preeminently hers, and 
he brought his friends and their friends to meet her 


sa7s 


with serene assurance that everything would go 
smoothly. They were nice boys, these friends, and 
the womenfolk they brought with them were nice; 


Mrs. Wetherell liked them for themselves as well as for 
Roger’s sake, but after a couple of hours of tea-and-talk 


she was forced to admit to herself that she was tired. 
After dinner, again at the Ware House, she told Roget 
that he might amuse himself for a few hours, while 
she took a rest, and he departed blithely for a seance 
with his friends. There was never any friction between 
mother and son; they were a good deal alike and un- 


derstood each othet perfec tly 
She retired to her rooms, of which the parle r fronted 





on Heath Street, the main thoroughfare of the town 
which also ran past the Campus, and got into loose 
gown, for the night was warm, and she had reached 
that stage of life wher however svelt one may ippear 
fashion coat-of-mail is trial to be shunned in off 
rs She lowered the ghts, and settled herself 1n 
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suredly comfortable. If it had not given her spasms 
of passionate joy, at least it had not withheld from her 
the compensating, if milder, pleasures of creature-com- 
fort and intellectual enjoyment. She had had a good 
time, had not dealt unjustly with those about her, had 
borne a son who was a joy and a satisfaction to her; 
above all, she had achieved a poise which allowed her 
to judge men and matters equitably, in their true pro- 
portion. No man in later years had been able to shake 
her from this poise, and of the men of earlier days 
Richard Blair alone had shown potentiality for exer- 
cising emotional influence over her. In all her life he 
had embodied the sole active enigma worth mention- 
ing, had been the only human being about whom she 
had felt great unsatisfied curiosity, and even that curi- 
osity had been deadened almost to nullification by time 
and circumstance. As she sat resting, therefore, her 
thoughts, drawn back to Blair little more than casually 
by the morning’s sight of him, were pleasantly con- 
templative; yet, there obtruded itself to vex her toa 
slight impatience the impression she had gathered at 
the last. What had life brought to this man who had 
once meant much to her, and what would it have 
brought, if—well, if things had been different? 

A discreet knock sounded at the door, and a bellboy 
entered withacard. Reading the name, Mrs. Wetherell 
was surprised that she was not more surprised; some- 
how, now that the thing had actually occurred, it 
seemed but natural and expected that Blair should 
come to see her. In the interval between the bellboy’s 
departure and the advent of the visitor, she sat smiling 
to herself, almost tenderly; of a verity, her dead youth 
was coming back to her—for an hour. 

Blair entered and stood before her. 

“Hello, Ripple!’’ he exclaimed, stretching out his 
hand in the old impulsive way, and raising one eyebrow 
with the old whimsical quirk. 

Mrs. Wetherell stared, then laughed. ‘‘Why, Dick!” 
she said, and gave him both hands. ‘The 
nickname by which he called her touched 
a chord that thrilled; he had given her 
the name because, as he said, everything 
about her seemed to ripple; her form, 
and her wavy hair, and the laughter 
in her eyes. No one but he had ever 
used it. 

After the greeting there ensued a 
momentary embarrassment, on Mrs. 
Wetherell’s part, at least, unfamiliar. 
She indicated a chair by the window, 
and he sat down looking at her and 
smiling, one eyebrow still raised 

“Tescaped,’’ he said. ‘‘The Philistines 
are on my trail, and the Lord knows how 
soon they’ll run me down! I wanted to 
have an hour with you, Ripple. You 
don’t mind, do you?”’ 

“No,”’ said Mrs. Wetherell, smiling 
back at him, ‘‘I don’t mind.’’ She was 
thinking how worn and tired he looked, 
despite the old-time cheerfulness, now 
that the mask had dropped. ‘‘Tell me 
about yourself, Dick. How are you get- 
tingon? Though I suppose the question’s 
impertinent. in view of your evident 
greatness.’’ 

‘‘No question from you is impertinent,”’ 
he returned. ‘There was the suspicion of 
ahardening in hiseyes. ‘I’m getting on 
very well, thank you, my dear; I can’t 
complain of the loaves and fishes—or of 
the multitude who clamor.”’ 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ said Mrs. Wetherell, 
mindful of her method of handling him 
aforetime. ‘‘Remember, I saw you this 
morning, Dick. You can’t cheat me with 
your pose.”’ 

For an instant lightning flashed from 
the presidential eyes; then Blair laughed. 
‘What I always loved about you, Ripple,”’ 
he said, ‘‘was your straightforwardness 
I see that you haven’t changed in that 
respect. Well, to be frank, it hasn't 
been all clear sailing; itisn’t now. Occa- 
sional reefs stick up on the horizon, and 
all that, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Wetherell regarded him from be 
tween narrowed lids. ‘‘Bosh! Have you 


Oe a 


lost your sense of humor, Dick? You 
used to tell me things. Have you for- 
gotten how, or must we two resort to 


the fencing of acquaintanceship?” 

“Why do you ask?’’ inquired Blair 
slowly. **Do you wish me to turn myself 
inside out for your amusement—as it was 
in the old days?’’ 

The slow blood crept 
erell’s cheeks. Do you honestly believe 
that I did that?’’ she asked, in a low voice. 
“That I used you simply for purposes of 


into Mrs. Weth- 


amusement?’’ The 
“I don’t know,”’ he answered, looking 

at her steadily I’ve never known. All 

I know is that I 7 amuse you, whether you wished it 

or not. Now, I am done with furnishing that kind of 


amusement: I 1 


play on another stage 





“Do you always play she asked, curiously 
Alway e re plied, without pause All my life 
I have been a clown, arrayed in motley of my own 


making. As I told you many years ago, you were th 


only person to whom | « showed my real self; the 
exception | t lost its force to prove the rule, 
though it my luck to be most amusing when most 
In earnest So that I may fairly say that I have been 
all my life the boards.’ 

“At least have been a successful actor.’’ 

“Eh, do think so, my dea He leaned for- 
ward, smil ’o you think it success to have at 
tained to t ninal leadership of this University 
With the y pe uliar sne¢ crept into hi o1 
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‘‘Would you like me to tell you what I think of this 
great institution? I think it a bore, root and branch, 
save only when its denizens amuse me with their 
trivial idiosyncrasies. Oh, yes, it is a preat thing, 
very dignified, very useful, but it bores me, and I hate 
it. I hate the drudgery, the cloistered atmosphere, 
above all the s/wp7zdity of the place! Often and often, 
when, seated at the head of the table in Faculty Meet- 
ing, I’ve listened to some old woman in pants expound- 
ing his opinion by the hour as to whether a certain 
utterly immaterial course should be kept up or dropped, 
I’ve ached to hurl an inkstand at his reverend head! 

Do you know that in all the body of teachers 
there are only two men who are flesh-and-blood? ‘The 
others are mere compendia of statistics, respectable, 
and useful in their way, but dry as chips or weak as 
water, and oh, vastly irritating. And as for me, why, 
I’m the most cut-and-dried of them all. I do my offi- 
cial work, and sit heavily in my official chair, but don’t 
imagine that*I like it—don’t dare to imagine that I 
like it!”’ 

‘*You’ve not changed very much, after all,’’ observed 
Mrs. Wetherell reflectively. 

‘‘No,’”’ he agreed grimly, ‘‘I haven’t changed very 
much—except that now I’m a respectable citizen, and 
a ‘prominent educator.’ Before, I was only a rather 
reprehensible boy who might have become almost any- 
thing. But in the essentials I have not changed. Do 
you know wy I have not changed?’ He still leaned 
forward, smiling, but now his eyes burned above the 
smile. 

“T can guess, I think,’’ she said, meeting his look. 
‘*You told me a reason why you would not change once. 
I did not believe it, then; it seemed very boyish and 
somewhat absurd. It seems rather tragic, now, if 
you'll pardon the adjective; you used to abhor tragedy 
I remember. Have you wzever forgotten? I don't 





understand such things very well, but I think | should 








rustle subsided, and tl 


president launche I 





like to know that much at icast t een 
strange, and—rather wondertul 

‘Then, if it is any satisfaction to you,’’ said he I 
will tell you that I have never forgotten. Day in and 
day out, I’ve longed for the sight of you or the un 
of your voice, and for the touch of your hands in lo 

you had beautiful han Ripple, and they are be 
tiful still I told you that I should not chang 
kept my word My love r you has been my one 
cere emotion, has enabled me to live my life strong 
has kept me in a degree young. ‘To me you have beer 
the only ideal. Whenever 1 have known beauty, have 
seen a red sunset at s« xr heard splendid music, | 
have wisl hat yo e with me, to share and 
nderstan li marvelous things in thé 
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out—I could have brought it out. No other man under- 
stood you as I did, or loved you so well. I never lied 
to you, Ripple.” 

“It seems incredible,’’ said Mrs. 
you sure you are not acting now?”’ 

Blair laughed. ‘‘Ah, that is the penalty I pay,’’ he 
said. ‘I've clowned it so much and so long that now, 
when I am in earnest, I can not be believed.”’ 

‘‘On the contrary,’’ she rejoined slowly, ‘‘I believe 
you. I don’t think you would trouble to lie to me 
now, when we are both old and you have nothing to 
gain. Tell me more of this love of yours, Dick. 
It interests me, for man’s love, as I have seen it, has 
seemed to me selfish and—shall I say it?—more than a 
little vulgar. Is yours different?’’ ; 

He was silent for a moment. ‘‘Again I pay a pen- 
alty,’’ he said then. ‘‘There has been so much dross 
in my life that Iam unable to coin the true metal when 
I have the opportunity. Though I have still the soul 
of a poet, time and hypocrisy have robbed me of a 
poet’s ability of expression. I can not speak of love as 
once I could have spoken. Eh, as for that, can any 
man define love? It is in the blue of the sky, in the 
rush of the waters, as much as ina woman's eyes. All 
nature isa part of love, and one must feel to know it. 
Perhaps, in the ultimate, it is the only thing really 
worth knowing.”’ 

“IT think,’’ said Mrs. Wetherell, after another pause, 
‘that I have missed something, for I have never loved 
any one greatly except my son, and a mother’s love is 
of a kind apart from all others.’”’ 

He smiled witha return of hisoldcynicism. ‘If you 
have not known love’s pleasure, at least you have not 
suffered from love’s pain.’’ He seemed to consider. 
‘*Would it stretch your credulity if I told you that my 
wife has never noticed anything—has never known, in 
fine, that I did not love her?’’ 

‘‘Impossible,’’ said Mrs. Wetherell frowning. ‘tA 
woman living with a man must always 
know whether he loves her or not. Any 
one of a thousand little daily occurrences 
will tell her.”’ 


Wetherell. ‘‘Are 


Again Blair laughed, this time with 
bitter enjoyment. ‘‘Now, you under- 
estimate my ability for acting. Loving 


you constantly, I have lavished on her 
day by day, calculatingly, all those little 
attentions which I should have shown 
you if the Fates had been kind. In that, 
as in many other ways, I was paying my 
score with the world, paying with pain 
for the good which life had dealt me.”’ 

A cold light had crept into Mrs. Weth- 
erell’s eyes. ‘‘What would happen,’ she 
asked, ‘‘if she should your 
falseness?”’ 

‘She would go mad, I think,’’ he an- 
swered calmly. ‘‘She has always loved 
me and believed in my love.”’ 

There was silence fora moment. Then 
Mrs. Wetherell said: ‘*Do you know, you 
repel me? This life of yours seems tome 
cold, snaky, utterly false and repulsive.”’ 

‘You'll often chance on snakes, if you 
venture into swamps,’’ he returned, un- 
moved. ‘‘Yes, I suppose you are right, 
and I am repulsive. In youth I was at- 
tractive; I can say it now without undue 
conceit, being old, or, at any rate, nearly 
so. Now the very qualities which made 
me attractive then make me repulsive 
Il have been long on the stage, the paint 
has cracked, and the wrinklesshow. Yet 
I must play out my part, and you, my 
dear, should be the last to reproach me, 
since you alone have had the opportunity 
to see whatever there is of good in me. 
| would have done much for you.’’ 

‘’True,’’ she said, ‘‘I deserve the re- 
proach. It’s all very strange. If things 
had been different, if you had persisted, 


discover 


had overridden my will, had urged a 
little longer, perhaps—. . .. I don’t 
know. Perhaps we should both 


have learned more, both have been hap- 
pier. Tell me one thing, Dick: if 
you hate the University so, why did you 
clect to follow its life?’’ 

“The chance offered itself,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘and I took it. Any other occu- 
pation would have been the same, without 
you. I was a man, and I had to play a 
man’s part, that was all; the stage mat- 
tered little. Well, I think I may say that 
| have been a good actor. I’ve given the 
University and if I have 
laughed in my heart of hearts, why, the 
laughter has hurt no one save myself. 


good 


service, 





Also, it would be unjust to say that I 
have not felt a certain pride in my act- 
I ing, for such pride was inevitable. It 
has amused me to be deferred to, re 
vered, looked up to, if only officially and 
yy people whose intellectual trend I despised. I have 
enjoyed being toasted at alumni and public dinners, as 
the head of a great institution of learning I have 
ked to make speeches, to preside at ‘functions.’ Adu 
ition, sickening and hypocritical though it might be, 
is been sweet to me, for lama vain man For these 
plea es I have paid heavily in work and pain. When 
I die I shall owe the University nothing, for though I 
ite it and scorn it, I have served it well, squaring the 
act nt as Il went along. I earned the steps of my pro- 
motion, and owe no man anything I was raised to the 
presidency—in the face of much jealousy—solely be 
1use it was judged that I would carry out the policy o1 
the institution logically I have done so, sleeping littl 
ind laboring mucl ind I shall continue to do so to the 
l I} rsity trusts me must not betra 
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as well as I, I have set my hand to the plow, and must 
finish the furrow; or, more aptly, I have taken the role, 
and must play it to the end of the run.” 

He paused, and there was a moment's silence. Mrs. 
Wetherell did not break it, and Blair seemed to be busy 
with his thoughts. He no longer looked at her, but 
toward the window, with a dreamy expression foreign 
to the presidential dignity. Again she noted the weari- 
ness of his face in repose, the hollow temples, the 
sunken nostrils, the pallor of the lips; if he had clung, 
iron-willed, to the youth of his mind, it was indis- 
putably true that age had crept prematurely upon his 
body. When at last he spoke it was in a different 
voice, a voice in which the querulousness of old age 
was strangely intermingled with the fire of his pas- 
sionate youth, saved at so much cost. For once he 
dropped the mask of which the strings had been loos- 
ened by the sight of the woman he loved. 

‘Tam weary,”’ he said, ‘‘weary of myself and of all 
these things among which I live. What do they all 
matter? There are so many beautiful things in the 
world, and I have seen so few of them! Fora quarter 
of a century—the best years of my life—I have been 
chained to a corpse, slave to a phantom of duty. In 
reality, | have not lived those years; in reality Richard 
Blair, the man, has been ina trance since that evening, 
more than twe ity-five years ago, when he parted from 
you at Shallow Cove. Do you remember that evening, 
Ripple?’’ 

He turned to her with flashing eyes, and she met the 
look steadily, a little puzzled. 

‘*] remember it—after a fashion,’’ she answered. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘‘that is how you would remember it. 
But I remember it as though it were yesterday. You 
were to leave for the city the next morning, and I 
asked you to go canoeing with me on the Bay, at sun- 
set. There was no wind, nor any cloud in the sky; the 
water of the Bay was like glass, and the sun was a ball 
of fire, throwing crimson light that turned to purple 
and mauve as it sank. We were alone together on the 
Bay, you and I; most of the cottagers had gone, and 
there was a slight touch of autumn in the air—just that 
tinge of sadness necessary to complete the beauty of 


THE FEMINIS 


OPPOSITION TO IT HAS 


AM one of those who, until comparatively recently, 
was an ignorant opponent of woman suffrage. I 
felt that what we needed was more education, 
more discipline, rather than more liberty, not 

realizing that the higher discipline can come only 
through liberty. 

I was not alone in my error. It turns out that not 
only have men a great deal still to learn about women, 
but that women have a great deal to learn about them- 
selves. I have been prosecuting my education in this 
direction almost daily since a certain memorable after- 
noon in Trafalgar Square when I first heard women 
talking politics in public. I went out of shamefaced 
curiosity, my head full of masculine criticism as to 
woman's limitations, her well-know. inability to stick 
to the point, her poverty in logic and humor, and the 
impossibility, in any case, of her coping with the mob. 

I had found in my own heart hitherto no firm assur- 
ance that these charges were not anchored in fact, but 
on that Sunday afternoon in front of Nelson’s Monu- 
ment I learned a new chapter in the lesson of faith in 
the capacities of women. Talking about it afterward 
with a well-known London editor, I found him sorrow- 
fully admitting the day was coming when the vote 
could no longer be withheld from women. ‘‘ But when 
they get it,’’ he asked, ‘‘won’t we find they’ve lost more 
than they've gained?’ He spoke of the deteriorating 
effect of public life on men. If it bore so hardly on the 
stronger masculine fibre, what effect must it have on 
the delicate, nature of woman? How 
shall she preserve what is best in character after 
tasting the intoxication of public victory or the hu- 
miliation of political deicat 


impressionable 


No Debaters to be Found 


I AM ready to believe you,”’ he said, ‘‘when you tell 


me these suffragists can rule and sway the London 
crowds, but isn’t it very bad for women, all this pub 
licitvy and concentration of attention on themselves 
I answered that I was perhaps not so bad a person t 


put that question to, since I had spent the greater part 


of my adult existence under conditions where I could 
see the effect on character of just these fierce tests 
save that in the theatre they operate innocent of politi 


cal signifi ince 
In common with many others of my old craft, I had 
seen how the actor’s necessary preoccupation with 


things of the imagination may divorce him from the 
larger realiti of life His necessary concern about 
himself tends to impoverish his intellectual life, nar 
rowing down existence till for him all the world 
stage in very truth, and all men merely “part But 
the great difference, in the common effect on characte 
between doing and doing it in the po 
litical arena seems accounted for by the difference be 
tween the ambition that is obliged to concern its¢ ith 
one’s own advantage and the ambition that is obliged 
to concern itself wit the intage of otner pe vie 


If Iam to judge tne [ ¢ workl! 
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the scene. All was silent around us; we were too far 
from shore to hear the faint lapping of the water on 
the beach, and the canoe moved noiselessly save for the 
slight rippling at the bows, and the drip from the 
paddle-blade. It was one of those rare times when 
Nature calls to man and woman, and the man and the 
woman are there to answer Nature's call. I added my 
call to Nature's. You understood, and could have 
loved me then, but you were afraid. You dared not 
take the risk. Ah!’’—he struck his hand sharply 
against the chair arm—‘‘one does not get things by 
being afraid, by refusing to take risks!’’ He stopped 
for a moment, then finished more quietly. ‘‘Since 
then I have not advanced. Life has given me little 
more than this; the memory of that evening, and 
dreams—dreams.”’ 

The last word fell lingeringly from his lips, and 
afterward there was silence for some moments. Then 
he rose, and moved restlessly about the room, touch- 
ing an ornament on the mantel, pushing a chair into 
place against the wall. Mrs. Wetherell also rose and 
walked to the window. He joined her, and they stood 
side by side for a few seconds looking out unseeing into 
the night; then, with a slight inclination of the head, 
she crossed the low sill, stepping out on to the little 
balcony beyond, and he followed. 

The front of the hotel, facing Heath Street and the 
corner of the University Campus opposite, was garishly 
lighted, with strong contrast of shadows, by the arc 
light on the corner. Its balconies, above and below 
the one occupied by Mrs. Wetherell and Blair, were 
lined with parties of Commencement guests, driven to 
the outer air to escape the heat within. For the nonce 
the University owned the town, and though it was 
Sunday night the festal gaiety of spirit was not greatly 
dampened. The street below was thronged with the 
crowds released from evening service at the churches, 
reenforced and interspersed with groups of errant col- 
legians, graduate and undergraduate, clad in violent 
clothes of a fantastic cut, suitable to the irresponsibility 
of the occasion. Other groups, from time to time 
emerging from the comparative darkness of the 
Campus, added themselves spasmodically to the pro- 
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DEVELOPED MOST OF THE ARGUMENTS IN ITS 
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the suffrage in England, there is something civilizing, 
ennobling, in giving up your life to a great impersonal 
object. When women such as these stand up in public 
to talk reform, their high earnestness, their forgetful- 
ness of themselves, lends them a dignity that made my 
answer to the London editor’s question as easy as it 
was honorable to the disfranchised sex. 

We have got to a point in England where there is 
little need, and indeed little opportunity, to combat 
argument. But where the remaining opponents of 
woman suffrage own, with engaging frankness, that 
their prejudices against the innovation are irremovable, 
if these obstructionists are not too old in years or in 
spirit they will presently be advancing to the stool of 
repentance. If, however, their prejudices are indeed 
irremovable, they themselves are not. Those who, 
in the natural order, are to take their place will see 
the matter otherwise, for the future is on the side 
of woman's freedom. So keenly is this felt that in 
the hundreds of meetings, public and private, held 
throughout this country for the ventilation of the sub- 
ject the prime difficulty encountered of late in getting 
up a debate is to find anybody who can be induced to 
oppose the notion. It has been discovered that all the 
telling arguments, witty or wise, are on the side of the 
reform. 

The old-fashioned opponent with his jargon about 
‘‘short hair and the shrieking sisterhood,”’ all his poor 
little dingy rags of ridicule, have been blown to the 
winds of heaven, and he can find nothing new. 

It is one of the signs of the reserve force behind 
the movement that everything ministers to it. The 
police magistrate sends a hundred unknown women to 
Holloway Gaol. They come out public characters, hot 
with tales of abuses in the prison system and the crying 
need for matrons and women inspectors. The authori 
ties try to avoid repeating their error by making all 
such inconvenient prisoners thereafter first-class mis 
demeanants, and thus ensure their seeing less and 
having less material with which to stir the public con 
cience But the public are quick to detect the fear 
behind the seeming leniency of the authorities 

Then again, at a later stage of the agitation, the 
police magistrate, in trying a fresh batch of prisoners, 
endeavors to public indignation against the 
leaders of the movement by sternly rebuking them for 
ulowing a mill girl of seventeen to come up from the 
provinces to assist in a London demonstration, in the 
course of which the girl was arrested, that being 
less than what she had come for. She wasa 
lire delegate, representative of hundreds more 
who could not come themselves. The magistrate was 
full ble rage at ‘‘the cruelty of turning a girl o! 
ich tender age loose in London,”’ as he expressed it. 
count on setting men’s hearts aflame at 


rouse 


the bare idea of a young girl in the streets without her 
mother. ‘That she should be in the London streets to 
testify to her interest in the laws governing women’s 
ynest work, that was indeed shameful! 
Why, t s child,’’ | said, ‘‘should be at school!’’ 


cession, talking, laughing, pushing goodnaturedly, 
enjoying themselves in general, and doing nothing in 
particular. As one such section, perhaps a dozen 
strong, crossed the street, its leader, glancing up at 
the front of the Ware House, chanced to recognize in 
the glare of the electric light President Blair.. The 
glamour of graduation and the June nights was upon 
him and his fellows. They formed a cluster in the 
middle of the street, and one saw the leader raise his 
arms with a jerky motion, heard him count thrice, 
snappily. Then the long University cheer broke and 
rolled forth from the group, with as much volume and 
velocity as a dozen pairs of brass lungs could give it, 
and with the name ‘Blair!’ thrice repeated, explosive 
and ignorant of prefix, tacked on to the end for good 
measure. 

There was a momentary slackening of pace among 
those on the sidewalk. A number of passers-by stopped 
and craned their necks to see what the ‘‘rah-rah boys” 
were cheering about. But to the majority the occur- 
rence possessed the triviality of the commonplace. The 
University cheer made no unusual sound on Heath 
Street, especially at that season. Moreover, the presi- 
dent was invisible to those directly beneath, and as for 
the authors of the cheer themselves, they scattered 
about their business immediately after the effort, ap. 
parently a trifle ashamed of the enthusiasm of their 
outburst, coming on the Sabbath evening. So it 
chanced that no one sawe the woman beside him saw 
clearly the changing expression of Richard Blair's 
face, and she with all her acquired callousness turned 
away her eyes. 

When she looked again the mask, immobile, harsh, 
ghastly in its significance, had been resumed; but be- 
fore she had time to break the tension with some 
everyday remark, there came to them through the 
clear air the sound of the Blaisdell Chapel chimes, 
borne from the farther side of the Campus by a 
southerly wind. First came four sweet singsong 
notes, then followed nine insistent strokes marking 
the hour. Blair’s lips—the lips of the mask—opened 
stiffly. 

‘The call for Harlequin,”’ he said. 


ENGLAND 


FAVOR 


And the outburst of wise and manly tenderness was 
reported in every paper in the land. 

The working women opened incredulous eyes. They 
are so used to hearing their own ignorance urged 
against their claim to vote that they were stark 
amazed to find how strangely benighted are these 
great London gentlemen about the conditions govern- 
ing the lives of the women they make laws for. School 
at seventeen? Why, this girl, like many more, had 
been earning her living in a mill since she was twelve, 
rising in the dawn and tramping, cold and half fed, to 
her work and returning wearily through slums whose 
haggard realism left this prematurely old ‘thand”’ of 
seventeen little to learn from London, even if she had 
no friends here, which of course is not the case. No 
woman, however lonely, who joins the English suffrage 
movement but has friends, 

While it seems obvious that women will presently 
obtain the right to vote upon the same terms, as the 
phrase goes, as that right is, or is to be, enjoyed*by 
men, Iam far from sure (though here I speak for my- 
self alone) that the right will be much enjoyed by the 
women who are called on to pay the heaviest price for 
it. It is an argument for haste that should the suf- 
frage be granted to-morrow the world may still have 
to wait for the generation that is to grow up in the 
exercise of public duty before women can take the 
personal satisfaction in it that some men do. It is well 
to emphasize this, since the issue is overlaid with cheap 
charges of notoriety-hunting and of hysteria. 


For the Good of Granddaughters 


ANY of us believe self-control to be the highest ex- 

pression of civilization, but we believe no less that 
only a sense of duty and a resolute self-mastery could 
bring women of the character of those who have done 
most tor this cause to face the misunderstanding and the 
hideous discomforts that they have been called upon to 
bear. Every fair-minded person must realize it is very 
hard for women to face these things. It was George 
Eliot, I believe, who spoke with envy of those who 
could lead what she called the sheltered life When 
women consider their own dignity and_ satisfaction 
alone it is the shelter that they choose. Iam reminded 
of that happy tribe in the inclement North called the 
Kilsilraet, which, being interpreted out of the Eskimo 
tongue, is ‘‘the people who live out of the wind.” 
Enviable folk these, for in the North it is not the still 
cold, but the wind, that kills. The vast majority of 
us women would belong to the Kilsilraet if we could 
with honor, though some of them tell me that it Is 
because of our defective training. 


But we may believe that the women of the future, 
brought up in the exercise of public duty, may find it, 
not duty alone, but pleasure as well. For this genera- 


tion, the 
Cobden's 


fighting and the sacrifice. But Richard 
great-granddaughter will be able in the com 
ing days to say with the poet: ‘‘Lo! how deep the corn 
along the battlefield 
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THE LAUNCH THAT COST THE NAVY MORE LIVES THAN THE SPANISH WAR 


Six midshipmen and five seamen of the battleship ‘‘Minnesota’’ were returning to the ship from a dance at the Jamestown Exposition soon after midnight of June 10-11. The 
night was stormy, and the launch was covered with a canvas canopy, tightly fastened down so that those within could neither see anything outside nor escape in case of sudden 


accident. The only opening was a small hole forward for the steersman to see through. Something struck the launch in the darkness, and it went down with every soul on board 
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AFTER THE “TAMMANY DERBY”—RICHARD CROKER AND HIS VICTORIOUS ORBY 
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ANOTHER DUMA DEAD 


. HE second candle of constitutional govern- 
ment in Russia has flickered out, and the 
Empire is again wallowing in the darkness of 

blind despotism. On June 14 Premier Stolypin 
had all spectators excluded from the hall of the 
Duma andthe building surrounded by troops. He 
then informed the House that unless it would con- 
sent to the exclusion of the entire Socialist Party, 
fifty-five strong, and authorize the arrest of sixteen 
members, whom he named, on a charge of conspir- 
ing to dethrone the Czar and set upa republic, the 
Government would be unable to work with Parlia- 
ment. He demanded immediate action. Although 
staggered by this unexpected assault, the Duma met 
the crisis with dignity. It refused to accede to the 
Premier's demand for instant surrender, but ap- 
pointed a committee to hear the Government’s evi- 
dence. The committee met at once and pushed its 
work with diligence, and the Prosecutor recognized 
its authority by presenting his evidence before it, 
but without waiting for its report the Government 
precipitately dissolved the Duma at dawn on the 
morning of the 16th. 

The ukase of dissolution announced that a new 
Duma would be elected on September 14 and would 
meet November 14. In an accompanying manifesto 
the Czar recounted his grievances against the late 
House— its rejection of temporary laws, its refusal 
to condemn political murders, its delay in ratifying 
the budget, the revolutionary spirit of many of its 
members, “its abuse of the right of interpellation, 
and its failure to comply at once with the Govern- 
ment’s demands in connection with the Socialist 
members. In the characteristic Russian fashion of 

working parliamentary institutions, the palace ol 

the Duma was garrisoned by troops, nine of the 

sixteen accused Social Democratic members were 
arrested, and the other seven were chased to the 
frontier. Even the aristocratic Council of the 

Empire, which had displayed symptoms of uneasi- 

ness over the proceedings of the reactionaries, was 

prorogued until November 13, the day before the 
time set for the meeting of the new Duma. 

It is a curious fact that the particular clash that 
furnished the pretext for the dissolution could not 
have happened in the United States, for the reason 
that our Government could have done without ask- 
ing what the Russian Government could not do in 
the absence of permission from the Duma. In the 
matter of personal inviolability the privileges of 
members of the Duma were greater than those of 
members of Congress. The exemption of a mem- 
ber of Congress from arrest does not extend to 
cases of treason, felony, or breach of the peace. 
If President Roosevelt had possessed evidence that 
sixteen Democratic Representatives were conspit 
ing to overthrow the Government he could have 
had them jailed and prosecuted without even thi 
formality of a special message to the House. 

The dissolution of the first Duma might have 
been represented as merely a return to the post 
after a false start, but the extinction of the second 
There are 


is the abandonment of the whole race. 


to be no more real Parliaments in Russia if the 
Czar can prevent it. The solerin pledges of Octo 
ber 30, 19095, hav been torn up The imperial 
promise not to alter the electoral law without the 
consent of t Duma has been broken. Chere is 
to be another so-call Duma, but as far as the 
Government can assure such a result itis not to 
be a national Parliament, but a subservient council 
of landlords and functionarie I $ a 
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and unconstitutional electoral law—the most gigan- 
tic gerrymander in history. Every district in Russia 
has been. carefully remodeled in accordance with its 
politics as shown by the vote in the last election. 
Every radical class of voters has been disfranchised 
or shorn of power, and every reactionary class has 
been magnified. The workmen have been almost 
totally excluded from the suffrage, and the peasants, 
who form nineteen-twentieths of the population of 
the empire, have been subordinated to the land- 
lords. Poland, the Caucasus, Central Asia, and 
Siberia have seen their representation cut down to 
a state of impotence. The nation has been chopped 
into class segments, and the ignorant classes are no 
longer to be allowed to select intelligent outsiders 
to represent them—each class must choose its 
representatives within its own ranks. 

But it is to be remembered that the Czar did not 
grant the constitution he has just destroyed because 
he wanted to, but because he had to. The autoc- 
racy was on the point of collapse when he pro- 
longed its life by the promises he has now broken. 
Russia stands to-day where she stood two years 
ago, but with the added experience of two parlia- 
mentary campaigns and the discussions that have 
carried some political intelligence into every peas- 
ant hamlet. 
has been penetrated by liberal ideas there is more 


When even the Council of the Empire 


than a possibility that the gerrymandéred third 
Duma may prove as intractable an instrument of 
But whatever the 
Duma may do the people before whom the Autocrat 


Oppression as its predecessors. 


quailed in October, 1905, still remain. 
A RISKY BUSINESS 
Adams Express Company has ‘‘cut. a 


HE 
melon’’ of two hundred per cent, 


among its stockholders new four per cent 


share. Phe 


dividing 


bonds to the amount of $200 pet 
\dams Express Company is one of the four argu 


ments which John Wanamaker, when Postmaste: 


General, said had been advanced against a parcels 
post service. [The other three were the United 
States, Wells-Fargo, and American Express Com 
panies. | e corporations believe that the busi 
ness of carrying parcels is too precarious to be 
undertaken by the Post-Office Department Che 
Government might lose money on it. 























NOXIOUS JOURNALISM 


N June 13 the New York “*Times’’ published 
O a despatch from Tokyo, saying that nothing 

surprised the Japanese nation more than the 
persistent attempts of American and European 
purveyors of sensation to represent that belligerent 
sentiment against the United States was rising in 
Japan. It added that such a contingency as the 
outbreak of war was “‘regarded by all educated 
Japanese as almost inconceivable,’’ that it was 
fully and generally recognized that the abnormal 
conditions in San Francisco were wholly unreflected 
in America at large, and that the Japanese journals, 
with insignificant exceptions, scouted the idea of a 
falling out with the nation’s best friends on account 
of the lawlessness of a few roughs, whose outrages 
Washington regretted equally with Tokyo. 

Immediately following this in the same column 
came another Tokyo despatch by Associated Press 
announcing that the ‘‘Asahi’s’’ Washington corre- 
spondent reported an attack upon a Japanese hor- 
ticulturist at Berkeley, California. ‘*This,’’ ob- 
served the Associated Press representative, “‘has 
fanned the flame of indignation already strong here, 
and has served to confirm the: popular belief that 
violence of the kind is not accidental, but the result 
of a deeply rooted feeling against the Japanesc.”’ 
Newspapers in Tokyo and Osaka were then quoted, 
demanding action, by arms or otherwise, to force 
the United States to respect Japan’s rights. 

The Berkeley outrage was perpetrated by four 
fifteen-year-old boys, who threw some stones at a 
Japanese greenhouse and broke a couple of dozen 
panes of glass. Hundreds of complaints of similar 
mischief, it was said, had been made by American 
sufferers from the savage instincts of the juvenile 
animal, but this was the first Japanese complaint 
in a long time. It appears that there must be 
newspaper correspondents on both sides of the 
Pacific who make a point of raking the news for 
causes of irritation. They give us the impression 
in this country that Japan is in a state of continual 
rage over nothing, and they try to make the Japa- 
nese believe that the United States is filled with 
barbarous race hatred. As a matter of fact, we 
know that there is no race-prejudice against the 
Japanese in this country at large—quite the. con- 
trary—and it appears probable that public senti- 
ment in Japan has been misrepresented just as 
much as ours has been. The correspondents on 
both sides who have deliberately hunted for irritat- 
ing material, manufacturing it when it has not been 
otherwise available, have a heavy responsibility. 

If every annoyance inflicted by a Californian 
hoodlum upon a foreigner of any nationality were 
to become an international complication, it would 
take a special Hague Conference to keep us out of 
war with all the world. Some idea of the possibili- 
ties that would confront us may be gathered from 
this little outburst in the San Francisco ** News 
Letter,’’ emitted without thought of the sensitive 
Japanes 


Is there no way in which to curb the predatory ap 
petite of the Hoodlum Californiensis when it emerges 
f 


of a Sunday for its weekly foray on the suburbanite? 
From Oakland to San Leandro it lays the country 
P 
t 


waste It is the terror of the hills around Mill Valley 
and San Mate., the beautiful, is not exempt from its 
baleful attentions. It emerges with a whoop in the 
morning, and, male and female, it inflicts itself on the 
ind and retires at night with a fighting jag It is like 

swarm of locusts or wasps, and there is no property 
right that it respects It breaks table chairs, and 
windows, fills the atmosphere with foulness, muddies 
the creeks, and generally cumbers the eartl ls i 
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about time vigilance committees were appointed to show the straight and narrow 
path to the Sunday San Franciscan? Hanging two or three in each of the locali- 
ties named for three or four weeks in succession would not be a bad idea, and 
would be appreciated as object-lessons."’ 

The Japanese Government appears to realize at last the harm that may 
be done by reckless and malicious journalism, and on June 13 the news- 
paper men of Tokyo were summoned before the Home Department and 


advised to refrain from publishing inflammatory matter about what is 
amusingly called in that region ‘‘the American question.’’ On the 17th 


¢ 


the Constitutional Party in Japan passed conciliatory resolutions, the 
Japanese Press Association of New York deprecated war talk, and des- 
that the attempt of the Progressives to 
make party capital out of the San Francisco affair had fallen flat. 


patches from Tokyo asserted 


JUSTICE GETS ONE 


Mayor Schmitz is the first of the San 


Francisco boodlers to be convicted 








HE first blow of justice in San Francisco has fallen. 


Mayor Schmitz 
was convicted on June 13 of extortion and bribery in taking protection 
money from the proprietors of the disreputable ‘‘ French restaurants.”’ 

His political creator and seducer, Boss Ruef, had appeared against him and 


testified to paying him money. The charge on which the Mayor was tried 
was one of the minor ones on which the early indictments had been found. 
It did not touch the great maze of corruption in which the street railroad, 
gas, and telephone companies are involved. Trials in these cases will come 
next. After the verdict was rendered Schmitz issued a statement asserting 
his innocence and declaring that he would carry his case to the highest court. 

Schmitz was not even allowed to go out on bail pending his appeal, and 
the country was treated to the curious spectacle of a city of four hundred 
thousand inhabitants with the head of its government in one of its own jails. 
The Mayor’s counsel had moved for the acceptance of bail on the ground 
that Schmitz could not perform his official duties while he was a prisoner, 
but the Court declined to consider this a sufficient leaving him 
at large. The Supervisors decided, however, that the point was good in 
the other direction, and as Schmitz could not act as jailbird and Mayor at 
the same time they removed him from office and let him devote his en- 
tire attention to jail. Supervisor Gallagher, who had distributed the cor- 
poration bribe money, was made Acting Mayor. That would seem a rather 
startling outcome of reform, but Gallagher’s selection was only temporary, 
pending the accession of a respectable citizen to the Board and _ his pro 
motion to the Acting Mayoralty. 


reason tor 


HUGHES POINTS THE WAY 


Fair treatment for the railroads goes 
along with fair treatment for the people 


OVERNOR HUGHES of New York has shown how political dangers 
C; crumble before a man who has won the right to be trusted. The New 
York Legislature, like the Legislatures of a dozen other States, had 
passed a bill making two cents a mile the maximum rate for passenger fares. 
Elsewhere the Governors had signed these bills, in obedience to an imagined 
popular demand—a demand which, as a matter of fact, did not exist to any 
alarming degree. If such a law could be justified anywhere it certainly could 
in New York, the first State in the Union in wealth and total population 
and the filth in density of settlement. Hughes promptly 
vetoed the bill on the had not been “*preceded by 
legislative investigation or suitable inquiry’’ under the authority of the State, 
nor *“predicated on reports or statistics officially collated which would per- 
mit a fair conclusion as to the justice of its operation.’’ He thought that it 
plainly reflected “‘dissatisfaction with existing conditions and an effort to 
provide a remedy through arbitrary action,’’ and that it represented a policy 
“seriously mistaken and pregnant with disaster.’’ Mr. Hughes emphasized 
his conviction that railroads should be subject to strict supervision by the 
State, which should compel them to perform their duties toward the public 
rates. °*But injustice on the 
toward the public,’’ he added, *‘does not justify injustice on the part of the 
State toward the railroad corporations. 


But Governor 


ground that its passage 


at reasonable part of railroad corporations 


In dealing with these matters 
democracy must demonstrate its capacity 
deal justly.’’ 


deliberation and to 
Governor Hughes did not deny that two cents a mile might be 


to act upon 


a fair rate, but he heid that the Legislature was not in a position to judge, 
and that the matter was eminently one for the new Public Utilities Commis- 
sion to settle, after fair investigation. 

Instead of destroying the Governor’s popularity his action raised it to a 
universally commended. When he 


higher pitch than ever. His action was 


visited Columbia University the next day to receive the degyee of LL.D., 
President Butler declared that Governor Hughes had opened a new era in 
politics by exemplifying the university spirit of ypen-mindedness and candid 
weighing of facts as opposed to the lynching spirit that would act without 
reflecti Governor Hughes was practically entered for the Presidential 
race on this occasion, and the enthusiasm with which the suggestion of his 
nomination was greeted showe that,® in academic circles at least, he would 
be a for ible candidate. The next day the Wisconsin State Senate, by a 
vote of 21 to 6, rejected a two-cent fare bill on grounds similar to those taken 
by Governor Hughes, Wisconsin’s Railroad Commission having adopted a 
2) nt rate after a long vestigation, and in the suurse of the debate the 
action of Mr. Hughes was warmly commended Later Chairman Knapp ot! 
th tate Commerce Commission commended the position of the Gov 
€rnor as an indication of an approaching era of good feeling between th 
rails s and the publi With all his courage, Governor Hughes had not 
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SWEETS 


The 
Necco 
Seal is the 
mark by which 
you can identify 500 

different kinds of the choicest 
confectionery, ranging from 
hard candies to kon bons. To 
understand their high standard 
of excellence, ask your dealer for 


evox Goeiares 


and by them judge the quality of 
all of the other varieties. Necco 
Sweets are above the require- 
ments of the Pure Food Laws. 


All dealers who sell high-grade 
goods have them. If yours does not, 
send us 25 cents for an attractive pack- 
age of Lenox Chocolates; or, better 
still, send $1.00 for a special package 
in a handsome art box. Either pack- 
age sent postpaid. 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 
q Boston, Mass. 
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ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that “finishing touch” if 
seasoned with 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


John Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 

















lhe Proof is in the Comparison 





Particular people whose 


pride of name and pride 


in product goes into their 


stationery have preferred 


COUPON BOND irrespective 
of price for over fifteen 
years. 


Not the cheapening hurry of today 
but the old slow careful methods that 
make for fineness and permanence 
are still used in making COUPON 
BOND. Its beautiful color and 
texture, its remarkable toughness and 
erasing qualities make it not only a 
distinctive paper—but the de luxe 
and incomparable paper for all busi- 
ness correspondence. Write your 
letters so that they will compel a 
reading—write them on 


COUPON BOND 


to strengthen their appeal and to re- 
flect the high standing of your house. 
COUPON BOND costs no more than 
other good bond papers—but no other 
bond paper will serve you as well. 





The GOUPOM BOND book showing vari- 
ous weights—finishes and colors. and how 
finely the paper prints will be sent you with 
the name of a local printer or stationer 
who can supply you—if you will write us 








on your business letterhead. 





AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of the Com- 
mercial Paper in the World. 29 Mills 


HOLYOKE . - - MASS. 

















©3-in-One”’ is a household oil 


lubricating, cleaning, polishing 


and preventing rust— 


Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, 
guns, bicycles, etc. Try for cleaning and polish- 
ing any furniture; fine pianos, old tables, etc. 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. 
Trial bottle sent free. G. W. Core Co., 
35 Broadway, New York. 
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it many 
features. Tho 
the rifle sells for a moderate price there i 
ota piece of che ip material it,andt 
workmanship is in every way up tot 
high Darlin standard « 
Like the other lartin i S 
fle is a take-down and ca yacked 
very small space for traveling It 
andies .22 short, long or long-rifl 
lg S A u iny cha it 
rifle is sure to be one of the most popular tt 
1 t Harlin 
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Here is the very newest and best 
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in the .22 caliber repeating rifle line. 
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Out of Sight 
After the Wash 


Fold it up, put it away. No disfig- 
uring clothes posts to mar the lawn. 
Holds 150 ft. of line. The sensible 
clothes dryer for particular people 
—at prices within reach of all. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
Catalog 49. Do it now. 


HILL DRYER CO. 
369 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Balcony Dryers 


































Dixon’s 


Ticonderoga Flake 





-Graphite- 


Is the “positive principle” lubri- 
cant. fundamen- 
tally different from oil or grease. 
Graphite fills up the microscopic 
irregularities that 


Its action is 


exist in all 


surfaces and perfects them; oil 


or grease cannot do this. There 


is no substitute for Dixon's 


Motor Graphite—your 
demands it. 


motor 


Write for our attractive booklet, that tells 
how, when, and where Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite. AQ. 


to use 


Address Dept. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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question of space saving 
in closets, cupboafds, etc., enabling 
you to utilize to the full capacity 
all the nooks and corners of your bed- 
room, attic, kitchen and hall. 
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1298 E. 53rd St. Cleveland, 0, 
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YouCan ce Own a Diamond or Watch. 
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forgotton prudence. He had one marked advantage over most Governors, 
who might have been thinking of going his way. He had laid a solid founda- 
tion for his action. If Odell had vetoed a two-cent fare bill everybody would 


have said: ‘*Oh, Harriman!’’ and the situation would have been worse than 
ever. But Mr. Hughes had first built a substantial personal reputation for 


honesty and independence of corporate control, and then, through the 
passage of the Public Utilities law, he had provided the people with a better 
way of securing relief from railroad extortion than a flat rate bill. A State 
without a Public Utilities Commission, or with one bought up by the 
roads, as so many Western Railroad Commissions have been, would have 
turned to an Act of the Legislature as its only recourse. All which may 
suggest to the railroads that while their early opposition to the policies of 
Governor Hughes may have been a good thing, as throwing the Governor's 
independence in a clearer light, they may find it wise hereafter to keep their 
hands off the Public Utilities Commission so that it may retain that public 
confidence which will be the best safeguard of honest corporations. 

The Hughes idea has been exemplified in another form by United States 
District Judge McPherson in Missouri. The Legislature of that State had 
passed a two-cent-fare law without the investigation which Governor Hughes 
thought essential. The case was brought into the Federal Court. Instead 
of taking theoretical testimony as to the probable workings of such a law 
Judge McPherson resolved to give it a practical test. He decided that the 
railroads should put the legal rates into effect and carry passengers at those 
figures for three months, to see what the actual effect of the reduction would 
be upon their revenues, and both the roads and the State authorities agreed 
to this arrangement. When the trial is over the courts and the public will 
have facts instead of speculations to act on. 
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A STRIKE AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


The French wine-growers adopt novel meth- 
ods of calling attention to their grievances 


HE embattled wine-growers of Provence are furnishing the world with 
something new in the way of agitations. It is deadly serious to them, 
but the rest of mankind can not be blamed for finding it a little divert- 
They had given notice that if their grievances were not redressed by 


ing. 
June to they would take the crank-pins out of the machinery of local gov- 


ernment and let it fall to pieces. The Mayors of all the towns in the South 
France were to dismiss their subordinates and then resign themselves, 
leaving society in a state of nature. The program was extensively carried 


of 


out. The Mayor and Municipal Council of Montpellier set the example of 
resigning. Within five days nearly five hundred Mayors had followed it. In 


some cases they walled up the doors of the town halls to keep out any sub- 
stitutes that might be appointed by the prefects. Marriages had to cease, 
for no marriage is legal in France without a civil ceremony. As far as the 


local officials could accomplish it, the Midi was reduced to anarchy—an 
orderly anarchy, however, thanks to the self-control of the people, with 
perhaps some moral assistance from the -troops. 

The Government tried to conciliate the malcontents. After a special 


meeting of the Cabinet Finance Minister Caillaux announced to the Chamber 
that energetic measures would be taken for the the frauds 
of which the wine-growers complained, and that in order to check overpro- 


suppression of 
duction by encouraging the substitution of other crops for grapes the Gov- 
ernment would remit the five Premier 
Clémenceau refused to accept the resignations of the southern mayors, and 
in a circular letter he the law had a month 
to hold advisement. He warned them that 
if they refused to perform their duties there would not only be 


land taxes in such cases fot years. 


reminded them that under he in 


which such resignations under 


ereat distress 
to individuals by reason of the suspension of marriages and funerals, but the 
communes would lose of the taxes, the local treasuries would be 
bankrupted, and the Government would refuse to for their 
relief. The Premier followed up this letter with another in which he defi- 
nitely refused to accept the of the and told them that 
for the injuries their action would bring upon others they could be held per- 
sonally responsible in the courts. On this Marcelin Albert, the leader of 
the agitation, commented haughtily that what the Midi wanted was ‘‘a law 
protecting pure wine against circulars,’’ and he 
telegraphed to the mayors telling them that it was their duty to disregard 
the letter of the Premier, from whom they not bound to take 

Meanwhile the continued its efforts to find a peaceful way 
out of the trouble. the 


their share 
make advances 


resignations mayors, 


fakers and sugarers, not 


were orders. 
Government 
[t could not compel the public to buy all the wine 


Midi could raise, at profitable prices, whi h seemed to be what the growers 
really wanted, but it pressed the passage of a bill providing for a rigid regu- 
lation of the wine business, with a view to preventing frauds. The great 
American pure-food expert, Dr. Wiley, Chiet ¢ hemist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, was invited to visit France to give advice on 
the best methods of dealing with adulterations, and accepted the invitation. 
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Well-paid Artists 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Designers, Instructors 


We train you for these paying professions, thor 
oughly, practically, quickly. Our Booklet “Why 
Study Art” for the asking. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
6 Madison Street, Chicago 








[LEARN TO BE A WATCHMAKER 
| | Bradley Polytechnic In Institute 
rological Depar 





Peoria, Minois 

| F m’ly Parsons Horological In 
Largest and Best Wateh School 

in America 

We teach Watch Work, Jewelr 

Engraving, Clock W , Opt 

Tuition reasonable. "Be ard 

rooms near 8 at moderate rates. 

Send for Catalog « 
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Sherwood Music School 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, Director 


of expert Instructors. Best 
advantages and methods in al] 


Faculty 
modern 


departments. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 9th, 1907. For catalog address Lena G. 


Humphrey, Mgr., Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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Reliable, Reversible, Two Cycle, 
Two and Three Port, © 
Guaranteed for one year. 
ge and easy to oe rate 
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entitled ‘Ignition, Vaporization,  Tustalla. 
tion and Operation of a Gasoline Motor, 
UNITED*MFG. CO., DETROIT, “MICH. 
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Typewriter 
A. warranted, high- 
grade typewriter, 
Let us PROVE IT to you. 
Model 3 - $25 
Model 5 - $30 





Postal Typewriter Co., Dept. 45, Norwalk, Conn. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


Stereopticons You Can Make 











BIG MONEY 
Entertaining 
the Public 
Nothing affords 
better opportun 
ties for men with 
small capital, 








We start you, furnishing ¢ 
outfits and explicit instructions at a surprisingly low cost. 

THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 
and lecture fields in Churches, Publie Schools, 
Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
y explains special off-r. Sent Free, 
Dearborn St., Dept. 156, Chieago 
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is the registered name of my genuine 
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the only Parrot in existence which imitate: 
the voice to perfection and learns 
to talk and sing | ke rson Y 
tame, hand-raised 
SPECIAL PRICE. 
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One of a Thousand Similar Letters on File(7” 
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SKIPPER 
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GASOLINE 

Bare Engine 
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Fully guaranteed. High power and economi 
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Foundation 


Senate OR ets, POSE * 


Ninety-eight Per Cent of Life’s Failures 
Can Be Traced to Faulty Foundations 


Are you one of the nfnety-eight? Take heed before it is too 
late—quit meat and heavy, hard-to-digest foods—rebuild your 
foundation with Nature’s most wholesome and_ nourishing 
food—EGG-O-SEE—whole wheat in its most delicious form. 


Mothers, Build Well the Foundations of Your Children 


Give them plenty of EGG-O-SEE—Nature’s Food, and they will 
grow strong and vigorous and be well equipped for life’s battles 
later on. American mothers are showing their appreciation of 
EGG-O-SEE by serving more of it each morning, than all 
other flaked cereals combined. ‘This is a stronger endorsement 
of the great value of EGG-O-SEE, than anything we can say. 


EGG-O-SEE is the Ideal Summer Food 
Wholesome, Strengthening, Cooling 


Costs no more than the ordinary kinds—Large package 10c 


FREE—our “-back to nature” book tells 


how to get well and keep well by natural 


means. Sent free on application. Write today. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, Chicago 
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is the title of our new booklet, which a Dou 
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day and learn how in tl 
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Porch Equipment clos 
will make your veranda the most delightful place oom 


about the house. this 
Vudor Porch Shades ‘*°!()°9"°" Am 


shadow, but permit every passing breeze to enter 
Made of Linden-wood Fibre and Seine Twine, Oil 
stained in harmonious, weather-proof colors. Any to t 
yorch can be equipped at from $2 to $10. 
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“Sh look out, Supporting cords 
ee but * cont hak be” Vudor Hammocks fasten direct to prok 




















Rock Elm Spreader, instead of to frail body warps, cs 

making them especially s¢rong where ordinary hammocks are especially weak. Will doubly ' 36 

outwear any other hammocks made at the price—$3 and #. ; port 

V Mf like the one in the picture, are a combination t 

udor Chair Hammocks, of Morris Chair and Hammock. Can be ad- ; him 
justed to any angle and hung up out of the way when not in use. If yeur dealer doesn’t f 
sell them, we'll express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50 Isth 

CAUTION-— Inferior shades, which let in the sun, turn black and get out of shape, and | 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes offered as “‘Vudor” goods The genuine Vidor } 

Shade or Chair Hammock has an aluminum plate bearing the |udor trade mark. | Vudor the 
in fo 
the 

| case 


Label sewed on every Hammock. Look for it. Vudor Porch Shades are the only ones 
that really do shade. Don’t forget, write today for free booklet, and name of nearest 
Vudor dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 30 McKey Blvd., Janesville, Wis. 
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LITTLE MASCOT PROPELLER 
The “Best Made and Cheapest in 
Price” car on the market Direct 
from factory or thro’ dealer. 
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New Rubber ae 

The Bridge that spans the River of Life and the Heels of 
New Rubber that make life’s burden easy to carry are illustrated 
here for your benefit. These Heels of New Rubber are a positive 
relief to all who walk or stand. Nurses are obliged to wear 
them in the sick room. If it is a fact that they make vou step 
lighter and more buoyant and feel happier in mind and body, 
adopt them for your own benefit, but be sure and get O’Sulli- 
van’s. They are the only heels that are made of new rubber. 
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Special Offer. { t to t 
PIRES, ¢ H built-up-wheels and all su igs oe 

TIRE onste r-Brakes, built-up-wh if Is and all Simple and Sensible. 
dries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write u Price $3.00 Guar: ed 
a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. rice $v. suaranteed. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. W-54, CHICAGO, ILL. Standard Furniture Co.,87 Goundry St., 
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Mullins Steel Boats Motor Boats, Row Boats, a 


Hunting and Fishing Boats 
built of steel wjth air chambers in each end like a life boat They can't sink, 
Faster, more buoyant practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are 
absolutely safe. ) 
Highly endorsed by 
The ideal tos 
mer resorts, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 35 cents and diagram 





a : ‘ alking, no bailing, no trouble. Every boat is guaranteed, ' was 
of your heel to the manufacturers, . y 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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When in need of paint, enamel, stainor “<¢~ SS pol 
varnish for any use there is only one thing you RAN the 
saline: Wits taille: inst deel ods ales need to know—that is to ask for the ‘‘ Acme \. No 
is all right. I’ve used one for Quality ’’ Kind and look for the the 
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lve Steel, the finest ACME QUALITY Yo 
1, made exclusively for 
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by the famous Atkins se mark on the label that distinguishes the Perfect Paint, Enamel, Ing 
y te pe Sey i 7“ Stain or Varnish for very Purpose. en 
. Taper rice Our book tells how to use paint to the best advantage, to 
sy ling finish things old o1 new and be sure of perfect results. bf 
Ask for ‘‘ The Selection and Use of Paints and Finishes.’’ The a 
only book of its kind ever published. Fully illustrated in colors. , 
) Explains every operation. Completely indexed so you can turn at Ca 
) once to any information you need, in 
iNTS from renewing an old chair to ra 
painting the entire house. 
2 pA halite Tells you how to treat all kinds of lin 
‘ wood and metal. Gives plain direc- th 
aa ? tions for removing old paint, filling, rl 
: @ FCO. ‘Inc. 5 staining, varnishing, waxing, paint- Of 
a “The Silver-Bteel Saw People” ¢ ing. Every home owner, every prac- th 
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Webster, and Clay were at the height of their powers, going through the 
Presidential campaigns that resulted in the election of Taylor, Pierce, and 
Buchanan, and serving as an Elector for Breckinridge against Lincoln and 
Douglas. His second era was that of the war, iu which he was a delegate 
in the State Secession Convention of Alabama, and rose in the Confederate 
army from private to Brigadier-General. His third was the Reconstruction 
epoch, during which he remained in private life. His fourth and greatest 
was the period of the restored Union, which began thirty years ago with the 
close of Grant’s second Administration. Morgan entered the Senate on the 
same day on which Hayes entered the White House, and from that time to 
this he has been a force to be reckoned with in the development of the new 
America, 

Although he kept his ancient, strict-construction constitutional principles 
to the end, Senator Morgan was full of the spirit of twentieth-century 
Americanism. There was no narrow sectionalism in his outlook on national 
problems. The Senate chamber held no more patriotic American than this 
‘Confederate brigadier’? whose presence thirty years ago was thought to 
portend danger to the old flag and its accompanying appropriations. It is to 
him more than to any other man that we owe the transformation of the 
Isthmian Canal from a dubious private speculation into a national enterprise. 

Like his still older colleague, Mr. Pettus, Mr. Morgan held his seat in 
the Senate by a life tenure, but as the Alabama Legislature meets only once 
in four years, and its next meeting will not come until 1911, it provided for 
the choice of alternates by the voters in the primaries, to be appointed in 
case of the death of the incumbents. Under this arrangement Mr. Morgan’s 
seat has been inherited by Mr. Bankhead, who was deprived of his place in 
the House last year by young Captain Hobson. By a curious coincidence 
Mr. Bankhead will his service in the Senate at the same time at 
Hobson begins his in the House. 
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POLLUTING THE WATERS 


New Yorkers are beginning to face the need of 
learning civilized methods of sewage disposal 


HE greatest seaport of America is furnishing an object-lesson on a 
gigantic scale in the consequences of the careless American ways 
of dealing with the tremendous problem of the disposal of city 
waste. When sewers were first introduced into this country the natural 
thing to do with them seemed to be to lead them to the nearest body 
of water. While enlightened foreign communities have outgrown this 
primitive device, we have held on to it with the complacency of self- 


satisfied ignorance. 
ignored. 


Now the results are becoming too obtrusive to be 


There are six million people living in the immediate vicinity 


of New York Bay—twice as many as lived in the entire United States at 
the time of the Revolution—and the tendency is to make the bay, with 


its tributary the Hudson River, the dumping ground for the sewage of 
that entire population. The New York Legislature is responsible for a 
law, which in spite of all protests it has refused to repeal, permitting 
the drainage of the whole valley of the Bronx River to be gathered into 


a huge sewer and turned into the Hudson, whence it will sweep up the 
stream on the flood tide and down into the bay on the ebb, polluting 
the entire water-front and all the towns of the lower Hudson. A still 


more atrocious outrage has been perpetrated by the Legislature of New 


Jersey, which has authorized the construction of a trunk sewer twenty- 
four miles long to drain the towns of the Passaic Valley, including such 


Paterson, and the and 
Bay. 

the Passaic sewer 
but that plan was checked by a report from an army 
would be a deposit of 660,000 cubic yards of solid 
which, if evenly distributed, would fill up the entire 
t four inches annually. 
the actual obstruction of the channels would be 
port moved the Newark Bay and arrange for carrying 
their hundred shiploads of solid sewage a year over into New York Bay. 
Now the New Yorkers protest, and the Merchants’ 
that it is going to fight the 
of its Pollution Committee 


great centres of population as Newark, 
dump the flood of into New York 

It was the original intention to discharge 
Bay, 


there 


Oranges, 
sewage 
into Newark 

engineer that 
material every 
bay to a depth 
As it would not be equally distributed, of 


year, 
course 
much greater. This re 
Jerseymen to spare 


Association announces 
The tides, the chairman 
carry the sewage far up the Hudson. 


scheme to the end. 


says, will 


With nearly a billion gallons of sewage a day already pouring into New 
York Bay, not counting the supplies furnished by the million inhabitants 
of the Hudson Valley drainage area, with the proposed Bronx drain add- 


with the Passaic scheme threat- 


ening a still greater pollution, and with the purifying agencies diminished 


ing another hundred million gallons daily, 


by the impounding of billions of gallons of water in the Catskills for New 
York’s wate supply, the Hudson will certainly become, in his opinion, 
a glorified sewer.’’ 

Things even worse than this have been perpetrated by other Amer- 
ican cities, Chicago, for instance. The cause is probably to be found 
in the almost total ignorance of sanitary principles among the members 
of the learned professions to whom such matters are necessarily entrusted. 
We know what difficulty the Medical Corps of the army finds in getting 
line officers to take any intelligent measures for preserving the health of 
their men. Engineers, as a rule, know as little of sanitation as of art. 
They have never had_ svstemati training in either, and while there are 
Opportunit for them to get instruction in esthetics if they want it, 
th re is hardly a chance anywhere for them to secure a thorough ground- 
ing in tl principles of public hygiene. Hence just as an engineer 
called upon to design a bridge studies stresses and cost of materials 
without r caring whether he is defacing the landscape with a 
hideous 1 trosity, an engineer called upon to design a system of 
Sewers W t the problem of getting rid of a given volume of: refuse 
In the ssible Way without troubling himself with the efiects 
Or hi 1 the public health or the amenities of civilized life 
































This school is the boy’s opportunity 
the boy with a trade. 
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Painting 
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Machine Trades 
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S. C. DICKEY, President, Winona Technical Institute, 1500 E. Michigan St., 


Boys to Learn Trades 


The School That Gives The Boy a Chance 
There is 
He can I 
Quicker 


Good pay- 
all 


earn while he learns. 
Foundry and more thorough than an 
Printing apprenticeship. 
p Reaerd ing positions await 
Civil, Electrical and graduates. Make 


lacks funds, special arrangements can be made 
for enrollment without immediate outlay. 


Winona Technical Institute 


were founded solely to help ambitious American boys earn good wages. 

of teaching are practical and up-to-date. 
use of tools and machinéry of the latest type and pattern. 

This is a wonderful opportunity open to all go-ahead boys. 
of it by writing to-day for circulars and all information. 
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Any boy over 
sixteen can 
enter. Liberal 
contributions 
from men of wealth, 
and the support of large 
manufacturers who need trained 
help make low tuition possible. 
Every boy is given a chance. If he 
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Trade Schools of 


Methods 
Every facility is offered students in the 


Take full advantage 
Address 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


























Georgia School of Technology 


An engineering institute of the highest 
rank in the heart of the progressive South. 


Advanced courses in 








Mechanical, 
Electrical, 
Textile, 
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passed. For illustrated catalog, address 


K. G. MATHESON, A. M., LL. D., Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 














IRVING 


SCHOOL for BOYS 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Situated in the beautiful “Irving” country 
on the east bank of the Hudson, 25 miles from 


New York, Irving School surrounds its stu- 
dents with all the retined and healthful 
influences requisite to mental and moral 
growth. 


The school is exceptionally well fitted in 
teaching staff and general equipment to give 
thorough and efficient preparation for College, 
Scie ane School, or Business 

The gymnasium, with swimming pool, is in 
charge of a competent instructor. Fine 
athletic field. Address 
J.M. FURMAN, A. M., Head Master, Box 927 
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RIVERVIEW 
ACADEMY 


**A Good School.’’—/ohn Burroughs. 


@ A Boys’ School designed to promote manliness, 
self-reliance, love of study, and good scholarship. 


@ Seventy-two years of consecutive management 
give to it a character second to none in the de- 
velopment of boys. Modern equipment, thorough 
instruction. Military officer detailed by Secretary 
of War. School opens Sept. 18th. Write to 


JOSEPH B. BISBEE, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















Excursion to Jamestown Exposition 








SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, Manlius, ». y. 


President 
[he most successful application of the military principle to the preparatory school. Desig- 
nated by the War Department, for three successive year is “Distinguished Institution 
The school is open during the vacation for recreation, physical culture or study Special tutor 
ing if desired. Cavalry drill. Outdoor gymnasiur 5 larget practice Camping 


Wm. Verbeck, A. M. 
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What Howe School Does 


FOR BOYS 
Illustrated booklet, with above title, sént free 
on request Helpful in its suggestions t 
terested in the proper traini: f be Are 


best results from the scho i patro 
booklet may help you decide Addre 


REV. DR. J. H. McKENZIE, Lima, Ind. 
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Shenandoah Valley 


Academy — 
For nearly le vente betes 
school for boys. Prepares for 
any universit technical 
school. Admirable Military 
Department Its attractive 
home fe and careful indi 
vid at tior promot 
contentment a high sch 
arship. M s, b 
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B. LOVETT 


PLEASE MENTI 


























The Washington School 


FOR BOYS 


The Washington School is located in the 
suburbs of Washington, at an elevation of four 
hundred feet above the Potomac; it is sur- 
rounded by the woods and fields of the coun- 
try, yet it is within half an hour’s ride by con- 
+ sare trolley of the heart of the city. Withits 

Boarding and Day Departments, with its Jun- 
ior and Senior Schools, with its modern build- 
ings and its extensive athletic grounds, with its 
able Faculty and its thorough course of study, 
this school offers unusual advantages for the 
education of a boy from the time he leaves the 
kindergarten until he enters college. For an 
tllustrated Year-Book address the Head-Master 


LOUIS LEVERETT HOOPER, A.M. (Harv.) 
3954 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C. 


























| Mount Pleasant 
_ Academy 


Hud New York 


A preparatory school with an honorable 
record for thorough and conscientious work. 
A competent teaching staff and tine equip- 
| | ment, coupled with military training, athletics, 
|| and genuine home life, offer students of Mount 
| | Pleasant exceptional preparation for college 
|| or business. Refers to its patrons, 
| 94th year. 





ALSO 


Mr. Brusie’s school 
Mount Pleasant Hall for boys under thir- 
teen, has its own organization and teaching force, 
but is an integral part of the Academy. 
For information address 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE, A. M., Principal. 














ST. ALBAN’S 
Manly Boys— Manly Men 


Expert training, adapted 
to individual needs, to 
make the best of every 
boy. Healthful and pleas- 
ant surroundings, away 
from city temptations. 
Not sectarian; religious 
services, Protestant Epis- 
copal. Athletics, manual 
training. Diploma admits 
to leading colleges. Write 
for CatalogC. Rerv.C. W. 
LEFFINGWELL, D.D., Rector; 
Lucten F. SENNETT, M. Ag 
Head Master. 


KNOXVILLE, ILL. 


























ACADEMY 


All advantages of a large school: 
complete equipment, enthusiasm. 
preparing boys for college. 
training. Superb dining hall. Adequately equipped 
infirmary. The new “Megaron” contains a noble rec- 
reation hall and a big swimming pool. 
Cinder track. Oval. 


Master educators, 

A great record in 
| Laboratories, manual 
Gymnasium, 
Eight tennis courts. Gymnas- 
tics for good health, not for mere strength. 74th year 
begins Sept. 10th, 1907. Illustrated catalogue. 


| D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 

















Chicago College 
"9880. Of Dental Surgery 


1880 

Located in the center of the great Medical 
College and Hospital District of Chicago with 
plentiful material for Clinics, an invaluable ad- 
vantage to students of this institution. Equip- 
ment complete, including every modern appli- 
ance known in Dentistry. Highest standards 
maintained and every possible advantage of- 
fered. The best evidence of our thoroughness 
and ogutaning. care in every branch is evi- 
denced by our 2,800 graduates, most of whom are 
today successful practitioners, many having at- 
tained great prominence in their chosen calling. 
You owe it to yourself and your future to Inves- 
tigate thoroughly before deciding. Catalog sent 


free. address TRUMAN W. BROPHY, D.D.S., Dean 
762 W Harrison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















CLARK COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Three year course, leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no extras, Admission 
on certificate and recommendation of. Principals. 
A college for students devoted to work. Skillful 
medical inspection without charge. Gymnasium 
with competent director. No intercollegiate ath- 
letics. For information, address 


R. C. BENTLEY, Dean 


President 











ness. 22 miles from New York. 500 feet elevation. 


Large gymnasium, running track, diamond and tennis court, 
in small classes. Buildings new and planned for school purposes. 


KINGSLEY SCHOOL F®°8 BOYS, Essex Fells, New Jersey 


Prepares boys for College, Scieutitic Schools and Busi- 


Thorough work 


JAMES R, CAMPRELL, Headmaster, Rox 107, Essex Fells, N. J. 




















University 


Preparatory School 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Boys’ Boarding School. Fits for Cornell 


Seventeenth academic year opens Tuesday, October 
first. On approved list of schools for Cornell Univer- 
sity. No boys under 16 yeurs of age. Environment 
refined and wholesome. Ideal conditions for study 
and rapid progress. Small carefully graded classes. 
Separate houses under personal supervision of fac- 
ulty. Prepares not only for entrance but anticipates 
much of the actual work of the freshman year. Presi- 
dent J. G. Schurman says:—‘‘I give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your 
school. The excellent management and complete cur 
riculum render it a most desirable preparatory school 
for the University.”’ Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Pres. Ave. G 








The Army and Navy 


Preparatory School 


| -— 4101 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 


A select boafding school for 
I'wo departments 


ACADEMK 


young men and boys. 
Academic and Special. 
DEPARTMEN1 
for colleges, scientific schools, 
the Government Academies, 
at all colleges. 

SreciAL DerpaARTMENT — Preparation of candi- 
dates for commissions in the various branches of Gov- 
ernment service. Special class-rooms and instructors. 

Fine athletic field, baseball, football, track 
For catalogue of either department, address 


L E. SWAVELY, Principal 


Thorough preparation 
and business; also for 
Certificates accepted 


teams. 














Detroit 
University 


School 


College Preparatory and Manual Training 
School for Boys 
Ninth Year begins September 18, 1907, 


New Bunldings and 


*xtensive 





in former buildings. N: Ww 


gymnasium, ae 
tories, laboratories, and shops 
Fine athletic field adjoining 
Certificates admit to le adit ig 
the 180 graduates of the first 
have entered 19 different colleges 
Manual Training receives advance 
for graduates in various Engineering 
Carefully directed Physical Fraining. 
3oarding Department limited to 45. 
Calendar upon application. Those addressing 
SECRETARY, 2) Elmwood Av., Detroit, Mich., 
will receive also an illustrated bool 


FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal 


school 

colleges. Of 
six classes, 162 
1 credit 
Schools, 
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MEMORIAL HALt 
SCHOOL ae BOYS 
Park W 1 ea le a “fT ) ae rT) A f 
Pr at , rt : 
7 ng f tw I'v 
A be 
gt ra 
F seball, te P il D 
Annual Charge a7 th a re t ‘3 
‘ Scholarships 
“ Fall Session 
k talog 
"Francis Ransom ‘Lane A. M., M.D., Director 


Box 509 
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BENTION COLLIER’S 








‘THE MOYER-HAYWOOD |! 


(Continucd f. om page 47) 
| the ringing of bells, the blowing of mine 





owners before the Cripple Creek miners 
| had been called out; but Manager Mac- | 
Neill of the United States Reduction and 





posed to this strike. A committee was | 
selected by them to confer with a like 
committee at Colorado City, with power 
to act; but the miners had no idea that 
| they would be again called out. When its 
committee was selected it was discovered 
that they were all men close to the head 
| officials of the Western Federation. Some 
of the miners thought they had been 
tricked. 


brass bands, 
The terms of 


whistles, and by the music of 
which paraded the streets. 

settlement at Colorado City were that eight 
hours should constitute a day’s work in 
and around the mills; that there should be 
no discrimination between union and non 
union men; and that the strikers should, 
within a given time, be reinstated. These 
terms had been agreed to by the other mill 


Refining Company had refused to agree to 
all the terms, basing his objection upon the 
fact that there were certain Western Fed- 
eration men whom he would not reemploy 
under any circumstances. This difficulty 
was finally obviated through the good of- 
fices of the Cripple Creek mine owners and 
Governor Peabody and his commission. 





Less than three months later President 
Moyer of the Western Federation reopened 


the whole discussion by making the claim 
that Manager MacNeill had not in good 
faith lived up to his agreement. He in- 


sisted that some of his men had not been 
given their former places. Governor Pea- 


body’s commission, which seems to have 
been fair, decided against President Moyer 
and looked upon his contention as trivial 


in view of the distressing consequences of 
a resumption of the strike. 


The Federation ‘‘Kicks Over’’ 


NOtTWITHS TANDING, President Moyer 

again called a strike on the mills of Mana- 
ger MacNeill. It was claimed by disinter- 
ested parties that the officials of the Fed- 
eration were dissatisfied with the original 
settlement, and used a pretext to “kick 
over” the whole arrangement. Their plans at 
the time contemplated universal strike con- 
ditions in Colorado. The original settlement 
seems to have been perfectly satisfactory 
to the mill men themselves, a great major- 
ity of whom bitterly resented the subse- 
quent interference of the Western Federa- 
tion leaders. In order to make this strike 
effective the miners in all the mines in the 
Cripple Creek district which were shipping 
ores to the United States Reduction and 
Refining mills were called out. Ninety per 
cent of the Cripple Creek miners were op- 


The strike at Cripple Creek was declared 
August 10, 1903. Many of the mine owners 


| had contracts which compelled them to 
| ship their ores to the plants of the United 
States Reduction and Refining Company, 
and they had no option left but to ship 
their ores to this concern. A_ shut-down 
for any great length of time meant for 





some of them financial embarrassment of 
the kind that threatened ultimately the loss 
of their properties. 


Non-Union Miners Arrive 


N August 18 the El Paso mine re- 
sumed operations, mostly with non-union 


men. The mine was guarded by armed 
men, and a barricade in the shape of a 
fence ten feet high was built around the 
shaft-house. No attempt was made at the 
time to man the other mines of the dis- 
trict. On the night of August 29 the shaft- 
house of the Sunset-Eclipse mine was de- 
stroyed by fire. 3elieved at the time to 
have been of incendiary origin, the crime 
was charged to members of the Western 
Federation. On September 2 Ed. Minster, 
a prominent union man who, before that 
time and since, has figured in many ques- 
tionable doings, was arrested charged with 
assault. Minster was released by Sheriff 
Henry M. Robertson (the sheriff and most 
of the other county officers were members 
of the union) while an information was 
being prepared against him by the District 
Attorney. Sheriff Robertson, with amaz 


sang-froid, insisted that 
too slow in drawing the papers. 
under-sheriff was more truthful, 
just as loyal. “We can’t afford to 
onize a whole raft of people,” he 
John T. Hawkins, a justice of the 
Anaconda, a small man with one 
arm, was assaulted from _ behind 
nain street of Altman in 
beaten. He had discharged a 
El P mine who was accused by union 
men of carrying a concealed weapon. The 
justice did not think the weapon was con 
cealed. On the night of the same day that 
Hawkins was assaulted Thomas M. Stew 
art, fifty years old, an inoffensive non-union 
carpenter, who owned his own home and 
vho had been put at work building a fence 
around the Golden Cycle mine, was taken 
from his house, in the presence of his wife 
by four masked men, cruelly beaten with 
a pistol butt, « and denounced as a 
ind finally shot in the back. He lay 
weeks in the hospital at Victor re 
covering from his wounds. 
On September the day 
occurrences, Governor Peabody, 
uested by Mayor F. D. 

partizan of the mine 
the Rio ¢ 


ing 
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Massachusetts, Wellesley. 
Wellesley School for Boys 


Aschool that’s different, 


Send for booklet and catalogue, 


ee, 





New YorK, Aurora 


The Somes School 


Ideal home for Thirty boys, On Cayuga Lake, near Cor. 
nell University. College preparation by expert teachers, In. 
dividual and class instruction, modern equipment, health. 


ful location, Unusual opportunities for out-door recreati #600, 





Homoeopathic Medical College 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Men and women admitted on equal terms. 
of living very low. For announcement 
address R, 8. CopeLAND, M. D., Ann 


Fees and cost 
and particulars 
Arbor, Michigan, 


Central College of Osteopathy 


Established 1903, Three year course. The best school, 


We invite investigation, Catalog upon request, 


Dr. Geo. Moffett, ale 537 New Ridge Bldg., Kansus City, Mo. 


TENAFLY, N. 


Berkeley ‘Academy For Boys 


Western slope of Palisades, 17 miles from New York City; 
preparation for college or business; open throughout year; 


terms moderate. JAMES CHRISTIE, Principal. 


Hopkins Grammar School 
Two Hundred and Fi Year 
A preparatory school for Yale College and 
Sheffield Scientific School 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Aug. 5-Sept. 14. Prepares for the fall entrance exami- 
nations. Special faculty composed of instructors in 
Hopkins and in Yale, For catalogues, address 


B. WOODFORD, Rector, New Haven, Conn, 
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PEEKSKILL ACADEMY] 


A famous old school for boys. Founded 1833 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Liberal elective business course, 

Military instruction under Active Officer detailed 
by Secretary of War. For catalogue address 
CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, Ph. D. 
Peekskill Academy, Peekskill-on-the-Hudson,N. Y. 


Summer Camp in the Adirondacks 








Montclair Academy 


ly Montclair Military Acadewy) 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 


2Ist year under the present headmaster, Montclair has gradually 


developed a new idea in military training, which is explsined 

in our Special Booklet. This booklet and ae Boy and Our 

School” will prove invaluable to parents no matter where they 
Both books re 


sons are educated, 
J 


HN G. “MacVICAR, 21 Walden Place 








FOR BOYS ITHACA, N. Y. 

Original Preparatory School to Cornell, President 
Schurman pronounces it “one of the best preparatory 
schools for boys in the country.’ Certificates «e- 
cepted by leading colleges. Unexcelled advantages 


for physical training. Athletic field, 22 acres. Club 
house, recreation building, gymnasium, Terms $500) 
to $750. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 


Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M., Principal 


The Winona moms 


FOR — WINONA LAKE, ath 
Prepares for best colleges and unive Locatic 
Assembly Park gives ‘the benefit of n cary 
fluences of the great Assembly. Clear spring water 3 
the place unusually healthf 








sities. 










n an elevated region make 
door sports under best direction. Idea! homme life 
Three co Tuition #300. Don’t dec 
y before writing for catalogue of 


8.C DICKEY, President 





vironment. 
question for your bo 


H. E. DUBOIS, Principal 


The Foster School 


(For Boys) 
Believes in discovery of individual boys. Be- 
lieves that school days not only prepare for life, 
but constitute life in intense form. Hunting, 
fishing, boating. Located in historic town of 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 
Rev. ALLYN K. FOSTER, M.A., Headmaster 


The Dr. Holbrook School 


Ossining, New York 
Established 1866 
vel 


urses, 

















Preparatory School for boys. 
Situated on Briar Cliff, soo feet above sea le 
E quipment modern; methods genial and helpful. 
Satisfactory references as to character 
sary for enrollment. For illustrated 
giving full information, address 

The Dr. Holbrook School, Ossining, N. Y- 


ire neces 


catalogue 











Bumecy Hall 
A home school in the 


boys. For grea ¢ 














| BLECTRICITY 


THE BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


TY 
sive Vheoretical and practica f 
IN ONE YEAR 
Students actually construct Dynamos, Motors, et Grad- 
uates hold Fi fteenth year opens 


good 


positions 
September 25 Apply for free catalog to Bliss Electrical 





uns 





| | Sebool, 225 G Street N. . W., Washington. D. C. 
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Mr. Sargent’s Travel School for Boys 


European and World Tours in alternate years, 4th year. Round the 


World. Sailing Oct. Ist—s months. Studies correlated with coun- 
tries visited. Efficient By pereon for college. % instructors, Pro- 
spectus. PORTER E. GENT, Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 





The LawrenceAcademy 


GROTON, MASS. Prepares boys for college and scientific 
schools, Year opens September 19, 1907, Send for catalogué, 
WILLIAM STEEN GAUD, Head Master 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg 
Mercersburg Academy, For Boys. College prepar- 

* atory courses, Personal 
interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of 
scholarship, sound judgment and Christian manliness. 
For catalogue address Wiit1aM Mann Irving, Ph. D., President. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. Est’d 1828 


Prepares boys exclusively for 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and other scientific schools. Each teacher a specialist. 
Hagar and Kurt, Principals, 458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


The Browne and Nichols School 


Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 24th year. Course, 8 years. 
Classes limited to 15. Pupils continuously under super- 
vision of head teacher in each department. Exceptional 
facilities for fitting for Harvard. Illustrated Catalogue. 











New Jersty, Hightstown. 

di | ° Distinguished for schoiarship 
The Ped le nstitute. and development of character, 
Fits for all leading colleges, scientific, medical, and law schools. 
Courses in music, art, elocution, business. Fine athletic field, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool. 40th year opens September 18. Junior Home 








for young boys. Catalogue free. R. W. Swetianp, Prin., Box D. 
NEw YORK, Ossining-on-Hudson. 
Special opportunities for 


, 
St. John Ss School quick preparation for col- 
Military drilt. Modern improvements. Excellent 
Large athletic field. All expense covered 
Write for catalogue. 
. W. A. RANNEY, A.M., Pd.B., Principal, 


lege. 

gymnasium. 

by tuition fee. 
REV 


~~ Marne, Farmington 


The Abbott School 


A select home school offering the romantic life of the Maine 
woods—an ideal climate and an exceptional home building. Sum- 
mercamp. Thirty-five boys. Seven teachers. New gymnasium, Sixth 


yéar opens Sept. 25th. Grorek Dupiey Cuurcu, Head Master. 


Study Homoeopathic Medicine 


Homeopathic physicians are demanded by many towns 
that arestill unsupplied. Hahnemann Medical College of- 
fers excellent courses in every branch of medicine. C. Henry 
Wilson, registrar. 3129 Rhodes Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 








CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport 
Park Avenue Institute 


For manly boys. 
year. 


A home 
College or business. 


and school combined. 
$450 and $500. 


SETH B. JONEs, A. M. 


36th 
Catalogue. 
, Principal 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


r catalogue and views, address 


Exeter, New Hampshire. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 





127th year of 


ens Sept. 11th, 1907. Fo’ 
HARLAN . ‘AMEN, Principal, 








For Boys. Location hig ch and dry. Laboratories. Shop for me- 

chanie arts. t Very small classes. 

Gymnasium with swimming e, scientitic school 
atid business, ung boys in separat 





Address Dr. GQ. M. WHITE, Rock Ridge all, | Welle sley Hills, Mass. 


Locust Dale Academy 








offers greater advantages at lower rates than any other 
high grade school. For health, comfort. able instruction 
and good influences send your boy here. Write for catalog. 


W. W. BRIGGS, Principal, LOCUST DALE, VA. 


Caswell Academy 





FISHKILL-ON- 





HUDSON,N.Y. 
FOR BOYS. Healthfully situated at foot of historic Mt. Bea 
Up-to-date gymnasium y Rates $300, Small y 
received. Summer Schoo 1 ens June 19, Swimming, row 
ing, field sports, mountai limbiug, camping trips to nearby lakes 





Michigan College of Mines 
F. W. McNAIR, President 

Located in the Lake Superior district. Mines and mills ac 

cessible for practice. For Year Book and Record of Gradu 

atesapply to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigan 


LAW 


aids self-supporting 
Address M 
Dept. G, Detroit, 





The DETROIT COLLEGE 
OF LAW prepares for the bar in 
allstates. Library 16,000 vols. Stu 
dents may witness 20 courts in daily 
session. Our Employment Bureau 
students. Illustrated Catalogue 
or McGREGOR, Sec., 
ich 


Chattanooga College of Law 


Law Department of Grant University. Two ye 
course leading to the degree of LL.B., 
to the State and U.S. Courts. Fine law building 
and strong faculty of 14 Terms reason. 
Students may be self-supp rting. Salubrious 












and admissior 


mem bers. 


ab 
able. 


climate. Next term yep Sept 5, 1907. For 
iMustrate i « e address AJOR GC. R. 
EVANS ( De pte K.), “Chatt anooga, Tenn. 
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the 
and 


pling Company), sent a committee to 
Cripple Creek district to investigate 
report whether there was need for troops. 
This committee consisted of Brigadier- 
General John C. Chase of the State Militia, 
Lieutenant T. M. McClellan, a lawyer and 
Advocate-General of the Militia, and At- 
torney-General N. C. Miller. The first 
named two members of the committee were 
afterward prominent in the military rule 




















of er district. This committee arrived in 
the Cripple Creek district late in the even- 
ing and left at seven o’clock the next 
morning. Their only conference was with 
the mine owners and their representatives, 
although Sheriff Robertson was called in 
toward the conclusion of the conference, | 
and questioned. The commission, on their | 
way back to Denver, reported by tele- 
graph to the Governor advising a call for 
troops. While Governor Peabody’s com- 
mittee was holding its conference with rep 
resentatives of the mine owners at Cripple 
Creek, Governor Peabody himself and Ad- 
jutant-General Sherman Bell were holding 
a conference in Denver with E. A. Col- 
burn, President, and W. H. Bainbridge, 
Treasurer, of the same mine owners’ asso- 
ciation. Governor Peabody insisted at this 


conference that if the militia should be 
called out the mine owners’ association 
should provide the funds for the necessary 


expenses of the soldiers while in the field. 
Certificates of indebtedness, bearing four- 
per-cent interest, were to be issued by the 
State for the advance of these funds. A 
similar agreement was made with the mine 
owners during Governor Peabody’s term 
whenever troops were called out. This ar- 
rangement, which virtually placed the troops 
for the time being in the relation of hired 








New York! 
Military 
Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A Technical Preparatory School 
Organized and splendidly equipped for the work 
of preparing boys for entrance to the great Engi- 
neering Schools, and for business life. The work | 
of instruction is under the direction of a large and | 





able faculty of specialists. The School maintains 
two departments, one for boys under 14 and 
one for boys over that age, each with its own 
faculty and buildings. The military department is 
in charge of an officer of the U.S. Army. Provi- 
sion is made for exercise and amusement, includ- 
ing gymnasium, athletic field, tennis courts, etc. 

The Academy is beautifully located in the] | 
Hudson River Highlands, near West Point. 

For illustrated catalogue apply to 
SEBASTIAN C, JONES, C.E., Superintendent. 








men to the mine owners, was characterized 
by the “Army and Navy Journal” as a 
‘rank perversion of the whole theory and 
purpose of the National Guard, and more 
likely to incite disorder than prevent it.” 
One of these forms of agreement between 
the State of Colorado and the mine owners 
has recently been made public by Sherman 
Sell. It provides that such funds shall be 
advanced “for services and transportation 
of said officers and men of the said National 
Guard, and such cooks, laborers, detectives, 
secret service men, and such other civilians 


as are necessary and proper to effectually 
conduct such military campaign. In the 
case of the agreement made public by Sher- 


man Bell, the date shows that the agreement 
was signed by all the parties even before 
any call was made on Governor Peabody 


for troops. 


Troops Come to Cripple Creek 


THE Board of County Commissioners of 

Teller C ounty (the Cripple Creek District) 
protested against the sending of troops into 
their county, claiming that the troops could 
in no way aid in the apprehension of the 
parties guilty of the assaults, and that the 
sending of the troops would engender ill 
feeling—that the sending of the committee 
by the Governor to investigate the strike 
situation was not done with an honest pur- 
pose, but as a cloak. Attorney-General Mil- 
ler stated that the reason the troops were 
sent in was that trouble was anticipated. 





The Citizens’ Alliance of the Cripple Creek 
District commended the action of the Gov 
ernor. The troops were evidently ready, for 


they proceeded to Cripple Creek within four 


hours after the return of Governor Pea- | 
body’s committee from Cripple Creek. | 
Thus was inaugurated the reign of terror | 


in Cripple Creek. It was a 
campaign on both sides. The 
Western Federation walked 
laid for them by the State officials, behind 
whom were the corporate influences of Colo 
rado. The Cripple Creek mine owners, not 
to blame in the beginning, joined in the 
war against the Western Federation when 
the issue was forced upon them. Other and 
greater forces were back of them. And for 
it all, the reckless policy of the Federation 
officials, and the criminal element that had 
been allowed to become influential in its 
ranks, were as much to blame, if not more, 
than any other factor in the situation. 

So began Cripple Creek’s reign of terror. 
While the train bearing Aajutant-General 


premeditated 
officials of the 
into the trap 
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ban mit al table excel ent a mr foro Bes A wel Fores 
The Mitchell Military Boys School 





Mount Tamalpais 





SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Th nly § t e ( Unit 
Officer deta ‘ fW Nextt fers 
f y AM DD. H 
FREEHOLD, } Jersey 
New opel Military Scenery 
—- k + 1 
IN ANSWs ENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER 


Military Academy | 


Sherman Bell, at the head of his military 
forces, was slowly climbing the steep moun- 
tain grades that lead to the great natural 
basins of the Cripple Creek district, almost 
two miles above sea-level, he announced 
that “the Coeur d’Alenes was a ‘feather 
hed’ for the Western Federation, compared 
to what they would get in Cripple Cree 
He made his words good later. His mili 
tary rule of the district left a bitterness 
which will live as long as the present gen 
eration. He was hero or tyrant, buffoon | 
or despot, according to the differing 
of the partizans to the strife. 
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THE RAILROAD 
AND THE STATE 


By 








SAMUEL R. VAN SANT 


Ex-Governor of Minnesota 








Ohio Military Institute 


Location 10 miles outside of Cincinnati and 1000 feet above 
sea level in a wholesome cultured community, 

Organization. Military drill strictly subordinated to aca- 
demic Bere * Lower Schoo! for younger boys. 

antages. ‘“Indiviiual attention, Certificates admit to 

many ‘oleyen ral 1ates in both government academies, 

Health and Strength. Healthfu! situation. Athletics and 
physical training ander intelligent direction. For Catalogue 

HE 


address A. M. NSHAW, Commandant 
Box 18, College Hill, Ohio 








Tennessee Military 
Institute 


Sweetwater, Tenn. 








On main line of Southern Ry.,in mountains 
of East Tennessee—the Switzerland of . 
America. Most delightful climate. Out- 
door exercise. Health record perfect. 
Thorough work. Class and individual 
instruction. Safe, healthful recreation in 
mountains. Encampments, cavalry trips, 
marches. Manly athletics. Fine athletic 
field. Gymnasium, hot and cold shower- 
baths. Homeinfluence. Ideal moral and 
social surroundings. Cadets from 15 States 
—New York to Texas and Illinois to Florida. 
Boys prepared for college, Government 
academies, or business. Reasonable terms. 
Illustrated catalogue free. Address 


Col. O. C. HULVEY, Superintendent. 

















Staunt 


the South. 


doah. 
discipline. 
carriage. 
swimming-pool 
Daily drills and 
and refinement 
by our TU’ 


Mil 








AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL FOR MANLY BOYS 
325 Boys from 45 States last session. Lurgest Private Academy in 
Universities, Government Academies, or 
1,600 feet above sea-level; 


famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenan- 
Pure mineral spring waters. 


Fine, 


PORIAL 
ACADEMY FORTY-SEVEN YEARS OLD. 
racks, full equipment, absolutely fire proof, 
some catalogue free. 


Captain WM. 


on Military Academy 


Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the 
usiness 


pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the 
High moral tone. 
training develops obedience, health, manly 
shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, 
and athletic park. All manly sports encouraged. 
exercises in ofen air. Boys from homes of culture 
only desired. Personal, individual instruction 
SYSTEM. Standards and traditions high. 
New $75,000 Bar- 
Charges $360. Hand- 


Parental 
itary 


Address, 














Fishburne Military ‘School 


Waynesboro, Va. Young men and boys thoroughly 
prepared for college, university or business. Cadets 
tr so from Seattle, Wash., to New York—from Min 
nesota to Florida, Four hours from Washington, D.C. 
Able instructors. Pleasant home and social surround- 
ings. Rates $330 per year. Write for catalogue. 

JAS. A. FISHBURNE, A. BL. Principal, Box 2038 





H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 
MILITARY 


BETHEL ACADEMY 


Fifty miles from Washing- 
ton, Prepares for Business, 
Universities and Government 
Academies, Able faculty. 
















Thorough instruction. Indi- 
vidual attention. Excellent 
record for 43 years. Charges 


$275. For illustrated catalog 
and information, address 


Cor. WM. M. KEMPER, Suet. 


WARRENTON, VIRGINIA 








In the beautiful and historic ¢ 
surroundings. Prepares for 
course in Music and Art. 
equipped Gymnasium and At 
saddle horses. Summer Schoc 
other boys of culture 


C. L. JORDAN, A. B., St. A 








Jordan Hall 


Shorthand; 


and refinement. 


A MILITARY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


gant mansion home 
Scientific Schools, 
Typewriting; Business Law. Large, thoroughly 
hletic Park. One hundred thirty acres land; stables for 
1 and Camp open to all Jordan Hall Cadets and to a few 
tates, $400 per year. Summer, $10 per week. 
Vermont. 





‘hamplain Valley. El 
Harvard, Yale and bes 


among ideal 
Four years’ 





Ibans, 














AUGUSTA . 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Fort Defiance, Va. 


Valley. Prepares for 
Private electric light and water 


Located in famous Shenandoah 
Universities or Business. 


plant. 120 acres attached. Number limited to insure 
personal attention. 15 States represented last year. 
lerms $300. 33rd session begins Sept. 18th. Address 





COL. CHAS. S. ROLLER 








FREEHOLD 
rere School 


Sele ol Small classes 
| M g scipline but not of. a reformatory 
né ature. Retined surroundings I Athletic sports 
We prepare for any college MBbey [pete ee pia wne, address 


Major Cc. M. DUNCAN, Principal, Freehold, N. J. 



































Ti! law must be supreme if constitutional 
| government is to survive. In Minnesota 
| we have a law, which has been on the stat 
| ute books for more than a quarter of a cen 
| tury, forbidding the consolidation of parallel 
and competing lines of railway. 
| The threatened consolidation of the Great 
| Northern and Northern Pacific Railways 

nce alarmed our people, and legal steps 
| were taken to prevent it The ittempted 
ly olation of law to unite these two roads by 








BOONVILLE 

maeger Military School faosouki 

‘ woys of unusually complete equipment 

B t lern He department unsurpassed Expen 

building for physical culture, containing fine gymna 

1 ri ha wlir alleys, gallery for target practice 

te 1 1 f ) acres, with ball field, athletic 

tra nd lake Full ist year Patronage 

rr “Rated i class by War! hectgniael prepara’ ' 

M tate I and 7 nar eye 1 stalogue 

" Col. T A  Faaasen, Supt., 716 3d Street, Boonville, Mo 

ao " ’ ’ 

MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE | BLEES MILITARY ACADEMY 
Germantown, Ohio (near Dayton | MACON, MO. 

Individual instruction, Commandant detaile a by Secre ry , uv n. fire fh signe 
tary of War. Fact gute ne srage ty 54 Cade Offers reparatory, B xe. aint Inst 
courses leading to baccalat Gymnasium Col. Geo. R. Burnett, LL.B., A.M. 
Athletics. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, M.A., President. | | M Missour West Point 'S0) § 

| rivinr siadiagad best Educates the whole boy Sligchts hing Cc} 
| Missouri Military ° Feolene Leal Leowtas iaememe ominen wish taleea 
d 5 for all kinds of manly sports I s for 
Academy ay ee Apply early W. D, Foxvite, I 
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SELECT SCHOOL FCR GIRLS 
Patronage from many States 
Altitude of 1900 feet—climate 
Asheville, N.C. Magnifice 
Four-story brick and stone 
with all modern equipments. 
Strong courses. Music school of 200 pupils, with 
26 new pianos. For cata ogue address: 


J. T. Henderson —— Box 180, Bristol, Va. 


similar to that of 
t mountain scenery 
building of 165 rooms 





















National Park Seminary 


For Young W omen Washington, D.< 


Suburbs , 


One of our 18 Buildings The Cl a N SCHOOL 
wl a 


The story of the school ; 
remarkable equipment of 18 buildings ; 
making ; its development of special talents; its study of the 


of its phenomenal growth ; its 
its training in home- 
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LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


The purpose of Lasell is to develop its pupils 
into a high type of womanhood. 

\ sound body, well-trained mind, and a char- 
acter with high ideals, are the logical result of 
the home-school life at Lasell. Many parents 
have written strong commendatory letters on 
the unusual quality of the school work. 

Beautiful, healthful location ten miles from 
Boston. Special advantages in Music, Art and 
Home Economics. 

Lasell ts well worth investigating. 

For catalogue and information, address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
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“HOLLINS INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA 
For the nigh Bases of Young Ladies 
a Faculty, 13 gentlemen and 22 ladies. Enrollment 260 
i: fr 26 St ates. High standards in Langua Sei 
ence and Art. College course leading to A de 
giee. Six brick buildings. Steam heat and clectric 
The 65th session opens Sept 

, 1907. For catalogue address 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, President \) 
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MeClure’s 


Hollins, Va., Box 304 I 
uildings see Munsey | 
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Classed by the U.S. Commissioner of Education as 
one of the fifteen “A” colleges for women in the 
United States. Four laboratories; Astronomical 
Observatory? (;ymnasium. $110,000 expended in 
new buildings this year. Ample athletic grounds, 
boating course, etc. Fifty acres in the campus. 
Endowment reduces cost to students to $300 a year 
for full literary courses. For catalogue, address 
Wh, W. SMITH, A.M., LL. President. 

















Capital can only be told fu y mm our catalogue. Address 
Box 139, Forest Glen, Maryland 
An ideal school for girls and young women, located 
on a beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National 
Capital, Surrounded and within easy reach of the 
many and varied educational institutions for which 
Washington is famed. 

Cultured instructors; delightful home life; refined 
associations; sight seeing systematized; social advan 
tages wholesome. Preparatory, Certificate and Colleg 
Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on renuon ‘ 
F. Menefee, Pres’t, 3rd and T Sts., N. E. Washington, D. C. 
Vi nia College so4NoF=: 

-M ARO 
Randolph-Macon irgi ia Co ge GrsE hk. 
, ens Sept. 25,1907. One of the leading Schools for YoungLadies 
Woman’s College a the South’ Medora building, Campus of ten acres, Grund mour- 

| T tain scenery in Valley of Virginia, tamed i he alth, E ean 

Lynchburg, Virginia. ) ; > 

ican teach 

ers. ull 

course 


vantages ir 
Art, Music 
and Elocu- 
tion. Cer- 
tificates 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 














FOR YOUNG LADIES 


i European training. 
modern conve 
Gymnas 





mber 


7 EE ae ‘~ RED BOAR DERG —epreneeens | a enty states. 
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Varied courses. Facul 
ont region of the South, near 
Fifty new panes, pote. uns, 
Expense, $300-$400. Paris 


C ATALOGUE 











Evanston 
Classical School 


An ideal school for girls located in Chic 
most exclusive t ) 











city. Within easy reach of the 
varied educational institutions 1 
Chicage famed. Cultured instructors, 
Delightful home life Refined associatic 
Social adv intages ] t Fren ul 
German by native Mi \rt 
Elocution, Swedish System of Gymr 
Preparatory, Certificate and Colle 
Courses. Our catalog outline irt 
and the advantages to |t } ed he 
Write f t te i 


MRS. ALICE CLAWSON GOVE, Prin 


625 University Place, Evanston, Illinois 











THE ILLINOIS TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


304 Honore Street, Chicago 


The oldest and largest in the West Founded in 1880 
Connected with Cook County Hospital and Lying-in Hospital 


OFFERS a three years’ course of unexcell 
practi »} r the rett t no 
( ] t t r 


unty H pital *f 1.900 





| MiSs HEL EN scot HAY, Supt. 304 t Honore: St., Chicago 
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LE. Mason’ g Suburban 
_ School 


| For Girls 
and 

Young 

Women 

| The Castle 

Tarrytown- 

| on-Hudson, 
N. Y 








Crown 
one of t 
most beau 





ful heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view of the river. Ar 
eal union of home and school life Thorough met s 
ivantage of close proximity to the academies of art and 
f New York, yet environed by the most beaut 
surroundings and benefic influences. College pre 
paratory. graduating, and special courses; all depart 
For ustrated circ ilar, address 


“MISS Cc. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 719 








Notre Dame of Maryland 


Charles Street Avenue, near Baltimore, Md. 








} College for Women and Preparatory School 
| for Gn Regular and Elective Course Con- 
i by the School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
ty voted excl t tiona 
I Exceptional o tunit for the study 
9 | c and Art pa t gs, | 1 
i t h - s a 0 
‘ | ; , 
Ca 
Miss Beard’s Boardir and Day School 
for Girl : 
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means of the Northern Securities Company 
was the most ingenious and gigantic schéme 
ever conceived by the brain ot man to stifle 
competition and promote monopoly. This 
$400,000,000 foreign corporation was a mighty 
monster for a single State to grapple with. 
Realizing that the fight would be long and 
fierce, a conference of Governors with their 
Attorney-Generals of the States through 
which these roads run was called to meet 
at Helena, Montana. Said conference was 
harmonious, and a mutual agreement was 
reached to stand unitedly together, for in 
every State this combination was either in 
violation o1 its laws or directly opposed to 
their constitutional provisions. 

Our State made several attempts to go 
directly to the Supreme Court, but jurisdic- 
tion was denied. In the mean time the public 
was so thoroughly aroused by the great mer- 
ger that the President of the United States 
deemed it of such vital importance that he 
directed his Attorney-General to investigate 
and report if the unification of these roads 
violated any of the statutes of the United 
States. When he was informed that it did he 
ordered suit brought, and all the power of 
the legal department of the Government was 
put in motion to secure its dissolution. To 
my mind this was one of the bravest acts ever 
performed by a President of the United 
States. The result is known. The Govern- 
ment won, and the decision was hailed with 
delight throughout the country. It was a 

great victory for the people. In my judg- 
ment, had this. suit never been brought, or 
had the case been decided in favor of the 
Northern Securities Company, ere this all our 
lines of transportation would have been 
united under one management. The dis- 
solution of the merger, however, does not 
end the fight. It is only an incident in the 
great transportation battle that will last for 
years. ‘There will be no more open mergers. 
The Supreme Court has settled that question, 
but its decision does not prevent the heads 
of the various railway systems from meeting 
and agreeing on plans and policies detri- 
mental to the public. By means of combina- 
tions and these agreements competition has 
been practically eliminated and unreasonabl« 
freight rates result. This makes an unjust 
transportation tax. This evil exists and must 
be corrected. What is the remedy? The 
Government must come to the rescue. The 
most feasible plan is to clothe the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with power to en 
force its decrees. Once more the President 
comes to the rescue. His recommendation 
will be enacted into law. He is the man of 
the hour and will free the people from the 
threatened industrial oppression. The belief 
is becoming general that there will be gov- 
ernment regulation or government owner- 
ship. The number who believe the latter is 
desirable is rapidly growing. Of one thing 
every thinking American to-day is morally 
certain,— the Government must regulate the 
railroads, not the railroads the Government. 
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GIRTON SCHOOL | 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


Ideal location in 
Chicago. College 
Seminary Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Do 
mestic Science, Physical Training. Certificate 
admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley. Send for il 
lustrated Year Book which describes the school 


FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal, Winnetka, Iil., Box 32 
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FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 






FOR GIRLS. sd year, Sept. 24th. $400. Ont 
Location eminently he althful and attractive. Ende 
rants highest efficiency, with reasonable rates. C« 
raduate and five other courses. pe 
ion and Domestic Science, Out 
ocial ¢ ture. Character-mab 


: JOS. E. KING, D D,. 
Fecetbent, Lock ll 105, Fort Edward, N. Y: 


Rawlings Institute | 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


Select school for young 
and beautiful scenery. 
ous College de, grees. 
and expression. 
will open Sept. 24th. 











ladies. Healthful climate 
Courses leading to the vari- 
pie. Na in art, mus ic 
text session 
address 






For cati red 


HENRY WISE TRIBBLE, President. 

















THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 


Whole school year spent abroad in study and travel 
Usual courses. Girls sail with Principal October Ist 
Mrs. HELEN Scott, Sec’y. Dover, N. H 


HAMILTON COLLEGE For Young Women 


Lexington, Ky. 39th Year. Famous old schoot of the Blue 
Grass Resion 26 5 inatructots, best universities. Splendid 
buildings, refurnished, Exclusive patronage. Homecare, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Certifleate admits to Eastern Colleges, 
Year Book, address ‘Mrs. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR, 





President, 


The Birmingham School 


For Girls 
A Girls’ School in an invigorating mou 
For full information, address 


A. R. GRIER, Mgr., Birmingham,Pa 





tain climate, 


. Main Line P.R.R 


‘The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS. Stamford, Conn. 
ADDRESS 


Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B 


COTTEY COLLEG! 


Total Enr € Cc 


and "oa ic Se 





Near New York City 


Mrs (Wellesley 
FOR WOMEN 
NEVADA, MO. 

s cf Mu 

Ears ean Ausxillar 


New buildin ,u 





onfers 





y leal = an home. 
irrangement, Outdo eis 


jdress “the; 7, & © 


HOSMER HALL 


4296 Washington Boulevard, 
Certificates admit to leading 
Special Courses. 


+ STOCKARI President 





Day and Boarding 
School for Girls 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Colleges. Academic and 
Limited home 24th year opens 


September 26, 1907. LOUISE McNAIR, B.A., Principal 


school, 








THE COLLEGE AND THE SEX | 


By CYRUS NORTHROP 
President of the University of Minnesota 


LL institutions which 

lished by the State for higher education 
should provide for the education of both men 
and it is a decided gain to have 
this work done by one institution, rather than 
by two—and there is no serious objection to 
the education of men and women in the same 
institution that has been established for both. 
The boys and girls grow up together in the 
same family; they go together to the same 
graded schools; they go together to the same 
high school; they go together to the Univer- 
sity, and coeducation in the University does 
not seem to any of them any more strange or 


have been estab- 


unnatural than coeducation in the lower 
schools has seemed strange. So far as the 


influence of the men upon the women, or = 
women upon the men, is concerned, Iam quit 
certain that the result in general is good. 
The men are made more gentlemanly, and the 
women, while having all the frankness and 
freedom of the home life and the school life, 
never lose the refinement belongs to 
them as women. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the 
what shall I call it?—sentimentality which 
seeks to se gregate the women a d shut them 


which 


in by themselves in the work of education 
If it is necessary in education, why should t 
not also be necessary in religion? If, for 


the general purposes of worship, different 








| churches were to be provided for the men 
| and for the women, ther esult would b found 
anything but beneficial. Or shall we follow 
1€ I of some old Puritanic chur 
practise a, 200 Be yer the me 


ation is distinctly 


ind the Amer 














rit, which has giv to our women a Iree¢ 
unknown elsewhere in the world, and 
iat has hotin any degree prov to be 1 
ivorable to virtues that are even less « 
non in other countries where isolation al 
eg it ire sed. 
I not t I é the cause coeduc 
| 1 ta < S i 
among the people of the country generally 
Of ¢ I t \ St 
lat t utions espe i designe 
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LIBERTY LADIES’ COLLEGE 


Liberty, Mo. 


14 miles from Kansas City grade in LETTERS, SCIENCES 
ART ‘nena ily strong fa ty. 
American Mozart Conservatory. C. M. WILLIAMS, Pres 
merson Piano as prize in May Fe al Contest 





1831-Lindenwood College for Women-1907 





REGULAR COURSES; MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, DOMESTI 
SCIENCE Electric cars to St. Louis, Thirt 1 uwmny Ne 
Dormitory, Oldest Women’s College in the We For 


und f nformat apy t 
George Frederick Ayres, Ph. D., Prest., St. Charles, Mo. 









Hardin College and Conservatory 


, For Young Women. The ( , A | 





tra i fa ty l Conserva —lie s 
or Chigias tk JOHN W. MILLION 
eae 45 College Place, Mexico, Mo 
DECATUR (NEAR ATLANTA), GA, 
AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE , £08, 
Best advantages. Full equipment. Elegant buildings 
Gymnasium. Laboratories. Beautiful grounds Unsur 


passed health record. Box F. F. H. Garnes, D.D 


St. Agnes School ciris 








ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Reopens in October. Not a graded school. Average 
number in class, seven. Individual attention in studies 


Plan of Study sent on application 


In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


and in household 
3 








Pittsfield, Massachusetts Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
SOUTHERN FEMALE COLLEGE "zn 


bytyes to oer per year A 
a Standards Students fr States Pre i 
cot ourses, wit! Music, Art I tior Five 
gs ludir 
atalogue Arthur ‘Kyle 


Davis, pt M.. Prosider nt. 





"Martha Washington Seminary 


For Young Women 








G and § al ¢ rse I y 
Graduat M Art and D S 
Sight-seeing each w Numb 
EDWARD W. THOMPSON, Prineipal, Washington, DP. ¢ 
KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg Beaumont College 


x versities in t ry or at Mi 


| Chevy Chase College and Seminary 
AH Sc f y 1 Cams 
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t ter. 7 reas 
8S. N. BARKER, Lock 





Drawer 841, Wasl gto D.C. 


4 Ideal Occupations | for Women 
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CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


6 Madison Street, Chicago 
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Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 
For Girls 1K 45TH YRAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26, 1907 


* H. P. LEFEBVRE) Pp 
122 and 124 W. ea Street 


rincipals 


iss E. D,. HUNTLEY § 
Baltimore, Md. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Lafayette Square 


HAMILTON SCHOOL. 


For Girls and Young Ladies | 
wR 


ITE FOR CATALOGL 
HAMILTON 


| — 


White 
House 
Nashville 
Tenn. 
and city combined 
y Courses, Univer 
in Language, Art 


MRS. PHOEB E SEABROOK, Principal | 


Buford College for Women 


and select. Ideal location—countr 
Post-graduate, University Pre 
sity Bible Course. - onservatory sens 
Music, Expression. Year book fre 

zp. Gd. Buford, Regent, Mrs. E. G. Buford, Pres’t. 


Mrs. Darling’s School for Girls 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
idress Mrs. ADA BRANN DARLING 
643 ond 645 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 


Miss Sayward’s School 


urb of Philadelphia, Delightful home, mor 

zed, college preparatory and special 
Develops character, 
catalogue F, address 





Limited 
Graduate, 

















for girls, in cha 
ing, healthful sub. 
lern building recently en 
courses, musical department 
mind, and body. For illustrated 
Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Prin 


Virginia Female Institute 


In Blue Ridge Mountains. Primary, Intern.ediate 
and College Preparatory. 64th Session. Catalogue. 
MARIA PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal, Staunton, Virginia 


INDIANA, 


Winona Park School for Girls 


College preparatory and special courses, 
servatory in music and elocution. A beautiful location in Assemb 

Park. Tuition especially low and includes languages, music and 
art. For circular address Rose M. CLtark M.S., Principal, bo 











Winona Lake 


Advantages of Winona Con- 





VIRGINIA, Staunton. 


For 
Mary Baldwin Seminary. young Taaies 
Term begins Sept. 5th, 1907. Located in Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. 304 students 
past session from 32 States. Se w for catalogue, 
Miss E. WEIMAR, 


OHIO, TOLEDO, 2313 Ashland Avenue. 
THE LAW FROEBEL KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
and -choo! of Culture for young women. A broad educa 
tion, a livelihood and a preparation for life, all in one 
MARY E. LAW, M.D., Principal 


Building costing $100,000.00. Academic and 
Fine Arts Climate finest in America, Write 
SAN ANTONIO FEMALE COLLEGE 
San Antonio, Texas 


Meridian Woman’s College 


South. Mild, 
Spend winters South. 


Principal 





(Departinent ©.) 





modern, 
schools. 





College in the 
rhtful climate. 


Largest Private 
healthful, delig 
Catalogue free. 


J. W. Beeson, A.M., Pres., Meridian, Miss. 




















GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 
AUSTINBURG, OHIO. Founded 1831. Oldest board- 


iny school in Ohio, Co-educational. C — ge Preparatory, 
Music, Business and Art Courses. zarge endowment 
Tuition, room and board onl 8130 per year. For 
catalogue, address OLIVER J. LUETHI., President. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 








307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Phys 
ical Training. Course in Massave and a” al Gym 
nastics Summer courses in Gymnastics, atalogues 


sent on request 


The Beethoven Conservatory of Music 





The Oldest, Largest and Best Music School in the West. 
All branches of Music taught. Terms moderate. Send 
for Handsomely Lilustrated Catalogue to the 


Brothers Epstein, 4505 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


Co-educational. Gene 





ral and College Preparatory Courses 














Special courses in Art, Music and Elocution, Modern 
buildings Large grounds In the heart of the Green 
Mountains, The endowment reduces cost to $170 a year | 
Orlando K, Hollister, Litt D., Prin., Barre, Vt. | 
New Y¥« Ch ! er County 
Chappaqua “Mountain anatstute 
HL me School an ir ler Society of Friends, 37th ye 
rilege Pr arator cin M i Training and $S 
$2 miles freon N W Yo rk Moder li 40 acres 
x. 0 to # ‘year Separate r fe ng 
CHA R D 
‘o-educational boarding school College preparatory and 
uisiness Courses, Music and Art. On beautiful Cazenovia 
Luke. $250 per year or catalogue, address 
F. D. Blakeslee, D.D., Lit.D., Box 905, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





































x 1005. | 





| a wise be all right, all 


glad to send their sons and daughters to be | 
educated to the same institution—and I under- | 
take to say that the results where coeducation 
is practised are not such as, in the least, to 
discourage those who have heretofore enjoy ed 
the benefits of such institutions, nor are they 
such as are likely to reduce the numbers in 
attendance at these institutions, or the en- 
thusiasm and love which both men and 
women will cherish for the institution which 
_ faithfuilty and successfully nourished 
20th. 
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A CHILD’S QUEST 


By AGNES LEE | 
A something gleam and shine. 


I said: ‘‘A golden star it is, 
Out on the world’s dim line.’ 


SAW on heaven’s boundaries | 


I ran where led the little ray 
That through the twilight spun. | 
‘Now, follow here,’’ it seemed to say, 
And ‘‘ Up the ledge now run.”’ 


Cold, cold, the winter blew the sands, 
But on and on I passed. 

Said I: ‘The star will warm my hands, 
When once I hold it fast.?’ 


But ah! no golden star I found, 
And no horizon’s edge. 

Only a spot of ice lay round 
And shivering on the ledge. 


And so I weep, as you would do, 
If you had run so far, 

To come upon the ice, where you 
Had hoped to find a star! 


*+ + 


A PROBLEM IN 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 
By W. BOB HOLLAND 


GOT atip on races the other day,”’ began 
Wijjit,when Fijjit interrupted with: ‘‘How | 
much did you lose?” 

“IT didn’t lose a penny,’’ replied Wijjit. 
“The tip came from Old Wedgewarmer, and 
he knows a lot about hosses. And he has 
means of getting information at the tracks 
that are not open to every one.’’ 

= ae the tip was all right, eh?” 

‘Well, may be. You see, Wedgewarmer is 
right. He knows how 
the ponies gallop, but he is not the best 
friend 1 ever had, and I am pretty certain 
that he would not hesitate to throw me down 
just for the fun of the thing. So, as he knows 
that 1 know he knows about hosses, I figured 
that he might conclude to give me the razzle 
dazzle by telling me that the slowest selling 
plater at the track was the real thing at 
reaching the wire.”’ 

“So you played histip backward, did you? 
Very clever.” 

“Well, [thought about that, for, as I said, | 
Wedyewarmer is tricky and would do his best 
friend without making a scar on his con- 
science. And Iam something less tl his 
best friend. But Wedgewarmer knows : the at 
he is tricky, he knows that I know he is 
tricky, and he knows that I know that he 
knows that he is tricky. So I figured that he 
would probably hand out a tip as straight as 
a gun barrel, thinking that I would bank on 
his crookedness and would copper his advice 
and lose, and then he would have the chance 
to give me the laugh and could roast me 
about my lack of confidence in him. You 
see, a known liar can sometimes deceive by 
telling the truth.’’ 

“So the tip was really straight after all, 
and you might have p layed it safely without 
that long mental strain,” su ggested Fijjit. 

“Don't be in a hurry, replied Wijjit. 
“That man W edgewarmer is as foxy as they | 








make ’em, and he knows human nature like 
he knows egg plants, blasted hopes, or auto- 
mobiles from lime splashes. 

figured, that I would argue 


He could see, I | 
that he would | 
think that I would know that he knew I knew 
he knew he was as crooked as the hind leg of | 

| 





a Dachshund, and that 1 would decide that 
he would give me a straight tip in order to 
deceive me, and that 1 would play the 

straight, figuring that he had concluded that 


ieve that 
lew that 


I would bel 


he was telling the truth 
because I[ k1 he knew thé 


| 
it | knew that 




















MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Formerly Friends School PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Founded 
in 1754 
A Sehool 

for Students 

from Good 
Homes 
Stands for 
thorough 
training un- 
der whole- 
some condi- 
tions. Pre- 
ares for 
fale, Har- 
vard, Brown, 

Wellesley, 

Vassar and 

Entirely distinct department for younger boys. 

t building is one of the finest in the country and offers ex- 

ceptional opportunity for m: rant ial training and various lines of art 

work, Extensive groumis (2 fine gymr 
for physical development and outdoor sports 
Address ‘Secretary. 








VIEW OF GYMNASIUM 


other colleges. 
The « 








asium provide 
For catalogue, 











Oberlin Conservatory 


OBERLIN 
of Music OHIO 
Offers unusual advantages study of Piano, Organ, Voice, 








Violin, Orchestral 


History 
School Music. socia 







Em inent faculty 
Jan, 8, and Apri 
book. 


Te ris be; 





talogue ay musical year 


HARLES W. tes otalages se Director. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 2p YEAR BEG 


SCHOOL OF THE 


Museum of Fine Arts 


INS SEPT. 30, 


Instructors.—E. ©. Tannen, F. W. Benson, Poiwip Hae, 
Wm. M. Paxtoys, Drawing and Painting; . L. é ® i, he = ling 
PHitie Hae, Anatomy; A. K.Cross Pe 





nt 
of Design, C. Howarp Wacker, Director ‘Sasladdtign Ps ive 
and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen Hamblen, Gardner, 
Blake and Ten Free Scholarships 


Prizes in money awarded in 
each departinent. 


For circulars and terms address the Manager, Avice F. Brooks. 











New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
route? OF MUSIC, ."."%:, 






























To bea student here is to enjoy privileges 
in a musical education that are within the 
reach of no other school in this country. 

Situated in Boston, the acknowledged mu- 
sic center of America, it affords pupils the 
environment and atmosphere so necessary 
to a musical education. 

Reciprocal relations established with Har- 
vard University afford pupils special ad- 
vantages for literary study. 

Every department under special masters. 

Class or private instruction. 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments 
and Vocal Music Courses are supplemented 
by such other branches as Com position, His- 
tory of Music, Theory, Literature, Diction, 
Choir Training, Plainsong Accompaniment. 
Practical Pianoforte Tuning Coursein one 
year. The Normal Department trains for in- 
telligent and practical teaching in conform- 
ity with Conservatory Methods. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and 
recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences, and the 
daily associations are invaluable ad vantages 
to the music student. Graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 







A number of free violin scholarships available 
Sor 1907. 


RALPH L, FLANDERS, Manager 





ILLINOIS, Evanston 


of the 
Evanston Academy versity. Co-educational. 
Prepares for college, scientific schools, or business. On 
shores of Lake Michigan, 12 miles from Chicago. Fine ath- 
letic grounds. Board and tuition, $400 to $425. For catalog 
D, address ARTHUR HERBERT WILDE, Ph.D.,S.T.B., Prin. 


Northwestern Uni- 

























turn will show you how 


There’s not a 


you are 


Lime 
coupon to-day. 


beginning of their success. 


single obstacle in 


or what your circumstances. 


without leaving home or your present position, 


Follow Us; 


For 


is Business 


Will Raise Us All 


—Shakespea re 


Thousands of men a// over ‘he world point to this mark as the 


Will vou follow them? It’s easy. Al: 


you have to do is to mark the coupon opposite the occupation you like 
best, then mail it to the International Correspondence Schools, who iu 
you, too, can be raised from your present position 
to one that will not only command big pay but the respect of the world. 


It doesn’t matter who 
can 


the way. 


If you read and write, the 


International Correspondence Schools have an easy way to help you. 
Neither does it matter what your present occupation is or where you live 
The I, C. S. can reach you as easily as if you were next door to them. 
Therefore, if you are interested enough to learn how the I, C, S. can help 


you to qualify for a better position, bigger salary and success—in your spare 


mark and mail the 


You'll surely do this if you consider your future worth the 



































CUS Ashburnham | D€ Knew that he was crooked, and so he cost of a two cent stamp. 
HING ACADEMY Massachusetts | WOuld start me in the wrong direction. If 
An endowed school, located among the hills. Graduates | tUiS theory of mine was correct, why, natu- There’s no charge for this advice. 
in thirty « wy mt ind scientific schools. St ude nte fr m | rally, his tip was wrong and the proper thing | ; - . . . 
seventeen states ere foreign countrie 8. ware for me tod » was to play “2 stré it. For you | The long line of successful I. C. S. men was increased during April by 427, 
$2Wayear. For gue, address H, §, co F Prin. e ‘new th t vy * | : 
- i %, cipal te knew ; as shown by this number of un- 
“Fiold on, interrupted ] roggy. ie 
he POSSE GYMNASIUM | Itake the count. I can’t follow vou around solicited letters the I C. S. 
206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. iny more corners.”’ : ; ] ies i eis Be 
. ‘ an ners. ceive ling of salaries in- . 
ears tificate ast Ph “Why, it is very simple,” explained received = & ; ved International Correapondence Seheste 
. ‘ahs ; . 1 4 } , ean AS ‘ is receive Box 1198, SCRANTON A 
: - : en” Genet pers : hought that I would follow creased an premarin S$ rec ( ent > aye atl een 
m ive me the wrong one, w through I.C.S. training. Many ! salify for a large 
+} lhiy nap evista ¢ . . e which I ha 
Emerson College of Oratory | ‘ I dou ee ee ee of these men when they started —— —— 
Largest School of Orator , Literature : Ped truti Si put 1 as complicated a 2 ookkeeper , eck. vous “ 
agoxy in America. Suyimer Seeman gh | fact that he was crooked, I knew he was could barely read and write. Stenographer Leng are Pes, cay 
fp year opens Sept ath. Address crooked, ie knew—”’ : , 1 I.-C. S. c: Advertisem’t Writer lechan. Rtn tome. 7 
Henny Lawi E SouTHWwIcK, Dean, "4 ae ee , > Surely, then, the I. C. 5. can Show Card Writer aae€#, 
Chickering Hall, Hut itington Avenue. Boston. How much did you lose: help YOU Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
pi. ll oRT neh os > : 
The An Vi S i Dramatic Art w, tte — Building Cont 
€ Ye ~ matic Art. “Wir 7 Illustrator Building Contractor 
bboy na Morgan : tudios : Speaking “Nothit Here is the coupon—it’s ready. Civil Service Arch. Draughtsman 
F - ¢ nz . Chemist Architect 
duris j N al se | “Then | Textile Mill Supt. Structural Engineer 
= | ‘“¥ did not have the ter ficur ut Electrician Bridge Engineer 
ye | cade ak Goad alcor con ame easel Are You? klee. Engineer Mining Kngincer 
ANNA Moraan. ¥ ‘ . , Suit me rite e race as shed 
Eastern College For Young Men and MILK THAT IS WHOLESOME 
wee Sal tiful Since the scientific handling and preservat f milk 
: : W Z D. ¢ riginated by Gail Borden in the earls 0's, the u if 
N ] I ae Kkagle Brand Condensed Milk has becon genera but 
ges Mus \ I for those purposes where an unswee milk I 
f 23 States. Yearly rate Rord Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk f 
paws ad S. Cruver, A.M., Prest., Front Royal, Va re ’ L 
IN ANSWERIN THESE ADVE! EMF 
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Good Teeth Are 


Woman’s Greatest 
Attraction 


The possession of beautiful eves 
is entirely a gift of nature. 

Che possession ot good teeth is 
largely a matter of care. 

The ordinary brush cannot 
reach those parts of the teeth that 
it is most neeessary to keep clean. 
The tufted bristles and the curved 
handle of the Prophylactic Tooth 
Brush enable it to penetrate every 
crevice and depression. 

Prophylactic Tooth Brushes are 
made in a clean tactory by clean 
people and sterilized before pack- 
ing. Each brush is packed in an 
individual yellow box to prevent 
handling. 


Tooth Brushes 


Three Sizes; Two Styles; Three Textures 
The texture of each brush is marked on ea > t handling bristle x 

LACTIC,”’’ rigid handle, and «« PROPHYLACTIC SPECIAL,’’ new fl 

35c., Youth’s 25c., I's 25 I 


. 


c—no need oO l 8 I ne s 


the Prop 

on the teeth and their proy 

all about Proy actic ‘J h, Hi 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

170 Pine Street 


FLORENCE 
MASS. 


The Genuine is 
Always Sold in a Yellow Box 


every substitute offered you 


rr 





